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Just Among Ourselves 


Wanted! 


Men and Women 


at good salary. We need and should have 1000 

new subscribers to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
before our General Convention meets next October. We 
are asking that 1000 of our present subscribers send us 
one new yearly subscriber before that date. This is a real 
opportunity for service and we believe our many friends 
and co-workers will not disappoint us. 


W need 1000 men and women to do work at home 


For this service we will pay you well by allowing you 
to select your choice of books given below. Secure the 
subscriber, send us the name and address with remittance 
and write us the title of the book you wish us to send you 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. When writing, 
please say, ‘My subscription towards the one thousand 
new subscribers.” If more than one annual subscription 
is sent, one book may be selected for each subscription 
sent. 


Books From Which to Make Your Selection 


Thinking Through, by Rev. A. M. Kerr, D. D. 


“It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any volume 
than the seven chapters of this book contain.”—Dr. W. A. Harper, 
President, Elon College. The seven chapters are: The Church and 
Science, The Church and Evolution, The Church the Interpreter, 
The Supreme Test of Faith, The Great Common Heresy, Preach 
the Word, and The Word Was Made Flesh. Price, $1.25. Given 
for one new annual subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
and $2.30. 


Abraham Snethen, His Autobiography. 


This book, collected and compiled by Mrs. N. E. Lamb and cor- 
rected and revised by J. F. Burnett, D. D., tells of the work of this 
pioneer preacher of the gospel, and is as interesting reading as the 
best works of fiction. After taking up the reading of this book you 
will not want to lay it down until you have completed it. Price 
$1.00. Given for one new annual subscription to The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty and $2.10. 


The book may be sent to one address and the paper 
to another. 

The above are the most liberal offers ever made our 
readers and we hope they will be taken advantage of by 


them. 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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Official Information _ 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


E. T. Cotten, 119 W. Decatur St., Eaton, Ohio. 

Orman T. Headley, R. R. 2, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Frankie Spriggs, 324 Mt. Vernon St., Springfield, O. 

W. M. Jay, % 630-1 Hartley Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Walter S. Thomas, R. R. 2, Cuttingsville, Vermont. 

N. M. Heikes, Unity, Maine. 

Hiley Baker, 861 West Elm St., Lima, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 


Additional help needed at the Carversville Christian 
Orphanage. Agreeable work, and good wages. Write 
to Lindsay F. Johnson, Superintendent, Carversville 
Christian Orphanage, Carversville, Pennsylvania. 


WESTERN IOWA CONFERENCE 


The Western Iowa Christian Conference will meet 
with the Pleasant Ridge Church, Afton, Iowa, Au- 


gust 21-25, 1926. 
O. C. Hurr, President. 
Lenox, lowa. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Deer Creek Christian Church, Northwestern 
Indiana Conference, wishes to communicate with any 
pastor desiring a half-time pastorate. 

Please address: Homer D. Moss, Church Clerk, 
Galveston, Indiana. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Will any pastor desiring to make a change by 
September 1, 1926, kindly get in communication with 
First Christian Church, Danville, Illinois? Miss Au- 
relia Starks, Corresponding Secretary, 415 Hazel St. 

AURELIA STARKS, Corresponding Secretary. 


CENTRAL IOWA CONFERENCE NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that amendments may be 
offered to the By-laws of the Central Iowa Conference 
at its coming session, the last of August or the first 
of September, at Barnes City, Iowa. Ministers and 
delegates are hereby apprised that such changes may 
be tendered for their consideration and decision. 

F. M. STRANGE, President. 
(Mrs.) MAupbE GAUNT, Clerk. 
Legrand, lowa. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The Christian Publishing Association of Dayton, 
Ohio, will meet in quadrennial session in connection 
with the quadrennial session of The General Conven- 
tion of the Christian Church at the First Christian 
Church, Urbana, Illinois, on Wednesday, October 20, 
1926, at two p. m., and continue its sessions from 
day to day until Thursday, October 28, 1926, or 
until the work of the session is completed. 

The members of The General Convention of the 
Christian Church, meeting at the same time and 
noni shall ex officio be the members of the Associa- 
ion. 

There will be the election of the officers of the 
Association; reports of the business of the Asso- 
ciation for the quadrennium; reports of the vari- 
ous editors; and such other business as may proper- 
ly come before the quadrennial session of the Asso- 
ciation. 

THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
O. W. Wnuiretock, President, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
H. RUSSELL CLEM, Secretary, 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that amendments to the Con- 
stitution of The General Convention of the Christian 
Church will be proposed or may be proposed at the 
quadrennial meeting of said Convention to be held at 
Urbana, Illinois, beginning October 20, 1926, to the 
following articles of the Constitution: Articles 3, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, and such other 
articles as may be desired. 

Proposals will also be made to change the order 
in which some of the articles appear in the con- 
stitution, to make the number of articles correspond 
with the order of arrangement, give names to the 
articles so as to indicate their contents, to embody 
items of minor importance in By-laws rather than in 
the Constitution, to use such terms as boards and de- 
partments with as uniform meaning as possible, to 
eliminate or to retain such provisions of the present 
Constitution as the Convention may endorse as con- 
stitutional provisions, and to add such new articles 
as the Convention may approve. 

DANIEL B. ATKINSON, 
Chairman of the Committee on Organization. 
July 9, 1926, 





What the Papers are Saying 


Dr. Alva M. Kerr, editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
has written an excellent little book under the title “Thinking 
Through” (Doran, $1.25), in which he undertakes to calm 
the extremists, both liberal and conservative, assure each of 
the good intentions of the other, and advise both how they 
may make their essential contentions more acceptable to those 
who occupy a position between. This is a truly Christian 
-_ and it is performed in fine spirit—The Christian Cen- 
ury. 


Mr. Kerr in his book has dealt with what is possibly the 
most delicate problem of our day—the problem of religious 
controversy—and he does it in a frank, straightforward, 
thorough-going manner, and yet with that fine spirit that is 
characteristic of the man. His position is that of neither of 
the extremes, both of which he criticizes for their injustice 
to each other’s position, and he finds the solution to the diffi- 
culty in getting all who are disposed to reason to gather about 
a common table where they may think things through and 
talk things over and come to a better mutual understanding. 
—The Brethren Evangelist. 


Some will likely question the validity of his attitude, but 
he makes out a strong case, and, whether or not one may be 
able to follow him fully, the book will be read with profit by 
any thoughtful person.—Religious Telescope. 


Here is hoping that Dr. Kerr’s book will have a wide read- 
ing among our people.—The Christian Sun. 


These statements of “facts and principles to clarify the 
controversial thinking in the Church” go straight to the heart 
of the problems with which he deals and use keen logie and 
vivid style in the presentation. The book seems certain to be 
accepted as an important contribution to the constructive re- 
ligious thought of the day—a day when constructive thought 
is greatly needed.—The Ohio Christian News. 


We believe the balances are fairly held in this little vol- 
ume; as fairly, at least, as it seems possible at this time to 
hold them. The evidence is weighed after the fashion of a 
capable judge. The spirit of the book is sincere and frank. 
The passion for truth evident. The author illustrates the 
spirit for which he pleads. It is irenic, it is re- 
spectful, it is unequivocally loyal to Jesus Christ, and 
it is informed. We confess that on _ closing the 
volume we felt somewhat aggressively dogmatic—for 
we felt how enjoyable it would be to strap both funda- 
mentalist and modernist in chairs where their arms would 
touch and then read to them the whole of this book. We be- 
lieve they would be good ever afterwards.—The Christian- 
Evangelist. ; 


The author calls it “Thinking Through.” We call the 
book “Thinking Straight,” and our experience with it “read- 
ing through” from beginning to end. In 125 pages, beauti- 
fully printed, Alva Martin Kerr makes a manly, eloquent 
plea for tolerance, sympathy, understanding, and co-operation 
in the Church. . His thought is the best liberal religious 


thought of today. Nor does his real thought have to be in- 
ferred. It is stated in clear, forcible language and with the 
literary gift which is making his career as editor of a reli- 
gious weekly so notable. . . . The Christian Church, to 
which Dr. Kerr belongs, is not a large body. Suggestions 
have been made in recent months that it become one of the 
members of a mightier union of Congregational churches, and 
thus find larger avenues of service. The thing is stirring. 
Certainly a book like Dr. Kerr’s which interprets the soul of 
a denomination and at the same time renders a service to the 
entire Church, will help mightily in that movement. Uni- 
versalists ought to get acquainted with the book, the man 
who made it, the paper he edits, and the church whose special 
representative he is.—The Christian Leader. 


It is a staving good stick for anybody who is hobbling over 
unfamiliar ground.—The Christian. 


This book will be welcomed as a leading-light out of a 
situation once critical, enthralling, and dangerous alike to the 
church and true religion, by all earnest, intelligent, and for- 
ward-looking Christians—because it is rational, pervaded 
with a reverent spirit, inspired with a modern outlook.— 
Pacific Coast Law Journal. 


The title of the volume, “Thinking Through,” well ex- 
presses the purpose of the author, who deals with facts and 
principles with the intention of clarifying the controversial 
thinking of the Church. He faces squarely the whole ques- 
tion of the relation of science to religion and devotes consid- 
erable space to a frank analysis of the evolutionary theory in 
its bearing upon theology. . . . We heartily commend this 
discussion of problems exceedingly vital to the welfare of the 
Church and the Kingdom.—Zion’s Herald. 


Dr. Kerr writes with young people particularly in mind, 
but parents of our youth will be greatly aided by his discus- 
sion. It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any 
volume than the seven chapters of his book contain. His two 
concluding chapters on the kind of preaching we need and on 
Christ as the revealed Word of God, revealed not in written 
words, but in flesh and blood, are gems of purest gold. He 
writes without passion, as one who is sure of his ground, and 
with a dignity and charm of diction that are gripping, inspir- 
ing. His book is a spiritual tonic for an age rent and ener- 
vated by controversy over non-essentials. He puts his feet 
on the rock and refuses to be decoyed from it.—The Journal 
of Christian Education. 


Dr. Kerr discusses such topics as the Church and Science, 
the Church and Evolution, the Great Common Heresy, and 
he does it with intelligence and insight, balanced judgment, 
and charity of spirit. He is no obscurantist blindly running 
amuck of modern thought, but is acquainted with it and knows 
how to steer his boat through currents without striking rocks 
and yet how to use it as a necessary means of knowing and 
preaching the gospel in this day of intellectual inquiry and 
hungering faith—The Presbyterian Banner. 


Price of the book, postpaid, $1.25. 
Or the book and one new subscription to The Herald of Gospel Liberty for one year, $2.30. 
This is the greatest inducement The Herald has made in many years to secure a new subscriber. 


Send your order at once to— 


The Christian Publishing Association 
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True Tolerance 


HERE is, unfortunately, a kind of easy-going, spineless indifference, 
bereft of any positive conviction, which sometimes passes as toler- 
ance, but which is worse even than intolerance. An absence of clear- 

cut opinions or irresoluteness in standing for what one believes to be the 

truth is an even greater evil of our day than lack of tolerance. 


But true tolerance is an utterly different thing from this. What it 
involves is no complacent shilly-shallying about my views of the truth, but 
a recognition of the other man’s right to do his own thinking as I do mine, 
to reach his own conclusions, and then to hold his own honest convictions 
as frankly as I hold mine. It means that I have so much confidence in the 
truth that I can trust it to win its way without any other compulsion than 
that of its own intrinsic worth. I shall reason with the man who differs 
from me and seek to persuade him by showing him why I believe as I do— 
but try to coerce him never. 


True tolerance means earnestness of conviction combined with respect 
for the conviction of others. It is, as Phillips Brooks once pointed out, a 
fusion of love of truth with love of men. Strong love of truth without love 
of one’s fellows makes the bigot. It is this which has lighted the fires-of 
persecution in every age. Love of one’s fellows, on the other hand, without 
devotion to the truth makes the sloppy sentimentalist. The blending of the 
two makes the ardent and, at the same time, tolerant spirit.—Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, in Federal Council Bulletin. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


The executive committee of the Central 
Christian Convention took advantage of the 
Pastors’ Summer School at Defiance last 
week to hold a meeting for the purpose of 
attending to some necessary affairs in con- 
nection with the convention. 

We are glad to know that Rev. C. Hawk, 
of St. Joseph, Illinois, is now sufficiently im- 
proved in health to feel able for work again 
and to be willing to consider some half-time 
church within reasonable distance of his 
home. We trust that this will mean his 
early return to service. : 

Ferguson, Iowa, Rev. E. C. Geeding 
pastor, held an excellent Daily Vacation 
Bible School, with seventy-six enrolled. At 
a recent business session of the church held 
at the parsonage there were over one hun- 
dred and fifty present. Financial and other 
lines of work are in splendid condition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clint Wylie of our church 
at Madrid, Iowa, and Mr. and Mrs. Kearns, 
Albany, Indiana, gave the Publishing House 
a short visit recently when passing through 
this city on vacation trips. Always we are 
happy to have any members of our churches 
who chance to be in the city to call and see 
us and this institution which means so much 
to the work of our denomination. 

Rev. J. B. Speaker, R. R. 4, Dayton, Ohio, 
has just closed his work with Crown Point, 
Dayton, and is open to engagement either as 
pastor or for supply work until he is per- 
manently located. Brother Speaker’s daugh- 
ter will be a sophomore in Defiance College 
this coming year and he is very anxious to 
have work as quickly as possible in order to 
help finance her education. 

Rev. J. M. Hartman, pastor at Wakarusa, 
Indiana, was given a very pleasant surprise 
and a beautiful token of friendship by this 
church recently. He has been pastor there 
for the past three years and the work is 
growing along many lines. He also serves 
the church at Millwood, and has been given 
a unanimous call to remain with both 
churches this coming year. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. Q. McKnight were 
with the Osborne Prairie, Western Indiana 
Conference, on a recent Sunday. Rev. D. O. 
Coy, the pastor, speaks in high terms of 
their services there. They are spending the 
time among several of our churches bcfore 
returning to their work in Japan. Brother 
McKnight will be one of the daily lecturers 
at the chautauqua, Elon College, N. C. 

Rev. Ray M. Seely, St. Johnsville, New 
York, gives in this issue a very readable 
report of the New York Eastern Conference 
vecently held at Charleston Four Corners. 
The program was of a very high order. Dr. 


E. A. Watkins, Rev. P. V. Harris, and Mrs. 
Alice V. Morrill were speakers from a dis- 
tance, and equally able local talent joined 
them in giving an unusually fine program. 

Mr. Robert Eickmeyer, of First Church 
Dayton and a graduate of Defiance College, 
has just accepted the position of Business 


Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Appleton, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Eickmeyer is one of our 
most promising young men and the work 
which he has already done in the Y. M. C. 
A. at Toledo, Ohio, is a prophecy of a fine 
career in this important branch of Christian 
service. 

Miss Myrtle Repp, formerly of First 
Church Dayton but for the past couple of 
years of Montesano, Washington, has just 
returned to that State after a visit with 
her parents in Dayton. Miss Repp is a 
roommate with Miss Edna Ruse, also of 
Dayton, who is now church assistant at 
Montesano, and both of these young women 
have been rendering valuable Christian in- 
fluence and service in our work both at 
Montesano and in one of the logging camps 
in western Washington. 

Hill of Zion Church, Iowa, Rev. Rue 
Burnell pastor, had an unusually fine Chil- 
dren’s Day service this year. This is one 
of our best country churches and is doing 
a modern type of work. Its mission offering 
for the year increased nearly one-third 
over that of last year. Twenty-six new 
members have been received since last Oc- 
tober; the ladies have recently repapered 
the entire parsonage; and the finances are 
in the best shape for many years. The 
church has a great rural field and is grad- 
ually occupying it. 


Word has just reached the Foreign Mis- 
sion Office of the serious illness of Mrs. H. 
M. Kellogg, the mother of Mrs. William Q. 
McKnight, our missionary to Japan. Mrs. 
McKnight is with her mother at Newtown, 
Indiana, where the McKnights have been 
residing since their return from Boston and 
while preparing for their return trip to 
Japan in September. The illness is of such 
a nature that it will take several weeks to 
determine its severity. The prayers of the 
brotherhood will be with these friends dur- 
ing these days of uncertainty. 


Mrs. Edith P. McCord, so well beloved 
throughout the church as one of our former 
missionaries to Japan, last week accepted a 
position as assistant matron in the Marsh 
Foundation School, near Van Wert, Ohio. 
This school is an outstanding experiment 
in orphanage work. It has a vast endow- 
ment provided by its founder and will be 
the latest word in equipment and technique 
in orphanage administration. We are glad 
to see Mrs. McCord associated with such an 
institution, for we are sure she is admirably 
qualified for the care and the oversight of 
children. 

Winchester, Virginia, Rev. V. T. Craw- 
ford pastor, observed July 18 as “Church 
Honor Day.” Heretofore it has been the 
custom of this church, as of most others, to 
solicit the members of the church in their 
homes for their annual pledge. But this 
year the membership were given the oppor- 
tunity to honor their church by voluntarily 
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making their pledge at the close of the 
morning service. This plan is growing in 
favor among our churches. It is based on a 
right concept; and if worked with tact and 
patience, it will greatly elevate the sense of 
financial obligation in the hearts of church 
people. , 

Brother Hermon Eldredge wrote us from 
Craigville while the Summer School there 
was in full swing, with “over 120 in attend- 
ance and probably the best program yet.” 
Miss Lucy M. Eldredge and Dr. W. H. 
Denison were with the Kirton Hall Summer 
School, Oshawa, Ontario, and sent word 
that it, too, had opened in a most promising 
way with Rev. C. J. Felton in charge and 
Dr. W. P. Fletcher, the pastor, giving very 
able help. There were forty-six pupils en- 
rolled besides others in attendance—a good- 
ly showing indeed for this small conference. 
The Pastors’ School at Defiance was also 
under way at that time, and we are told 
that its program was unusually good. 

Miss Cornelia H. Taylor, a junior in high 
school at Dover, Delaware, recently won a 
State prize for having written the winning 
essay on the subject “Structure of the Fed- 
eral Judicial System” in a contest carried 
on among the high school students of that 
State by the State Bar Association. She is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herman C. 
Taylor, very prominent members of our 
church at Dover, of which Dr. Roy C. Helf- 
enstein is pastor. The essay really won 
three prizes, one in the city of $15, one in 
the county of $50, and one in the State of 
$100. It was a very heavy subject for a 
high school girl and the Delaware State 
News and The Index speak highly of her 
efforts. 

In this issue will be found the amend- 
ments which will be proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Organization at the coming quad- 
rennial Convention at Urbana, Illinois. 
Other amendments may also be proposed 
by any one desiring to do so, as sufficient 
notice has been given. We hope that the 
brethren will study these proposals with ut- 
most care. Dr. D. B. Atkinson, the chair- 
man of the committee, is a highly compe- 
tent man on organization, and he and his 
committee have gone over these matters with 
great precision and carefully weighed the 
questions from many viewpoints. Their 
work deserves a most sympathetic reading. 
Above all else we hope that no one will be 
stampeded into some hasty conclusion on 
how our work ought to be organized and how 
the departments here at Dayton could be 
dispensed with or readjusted; for these 
matters are far too important and intricate 
to be disposed of hastily or with super- 
ficial thinking. It is of tremendous im- 
portance that no one should go off half- 
cocked in these matters so vital to our de- 
nominational activities. They need to be 
thought through very carefully. The Herald 
will be glad to open its columns to an ex- 
change of opinion on these proposals and 
will welcome letters throwing light upon 
this important subject. 
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Shall the Farmer’s Church Suffer? 


HESE are perilous times for the country church. 
T All this talk in the papers about the “crisis in agri- 
culture” and the resounding demands that the Gov- 
ernment must come to the rescue of the farmer or he 
perish are bound to have a psychological effect upon the 
farmer under which it will be very easy for him to per- 
suade himself that he is too “hard up” to support his 
church—or at least that he must very materially cut down 
the very small amount which he has heretofore been giv- 
ing. We hear echoes of this sort of thing from all over 
the country. Country churches which have been having 
all-time preaching talk of going back to half-time, and 
churches which have been paying what were hardly liv- 
able salaries are trying to get the consent of their con- 
science to cut even that small amount. Such is a highly 
critical situation for the country churches to be in; and 
unless the rural constituency be very careful, and unless 
it act with great courage and faith in this period of agri- 
cultural depression, our country churches are apt to be 
set back many years in the hopeful progress which they 
have been making for the past decade or so. It is a time 
of real testing for Christian people in the country com- 
munities—a try-out of their Christian faith and of the 
place in which they are going to put the church in their 
personal and community planning. Farmers must be 
made to realize that what they do now may fix the destiny 
of their church for many years to come, and thus decide 
what is to be the type of Christian influence and impact 
under which they and their children are to live. 
UR understanding sympathy goes out to the farmer 
in these days of financial difficulties in agriculture. 
We know that it seems to the farmers that they’are work- 
ing at an unfair disadvantage, that they do not receive 
their just proportion of the prosperity with which the 
country is blessed, that the markets and the business 
situation have been manipulated against them, and that 
the Government itself has no real comprehension of their 
difficulties and all too little concern about what becomes 
of them and their essential industry. So general has this 
feeling become in agricultural districts that the politicians 
are growing alarmed as to what may be the result at 
election time; and whether folks agree on proposed sol- 
vents for these difficulties or not,.there is coming to be 
quite a general recognition of the fact that something is 
wrong in agriculture and that farming is not as profitable 
as it ought to be. It is no theory or economic philosophy 
that confronts the farmer; he is face to face with a fact. 
And that fact is that, work and plan as he may, he finds 
it very difficult indeed just now to secure a fair return 
upon his investment and a decent wage for his work. The 


result is a state of dissatisfaction with farming among 
the farmers themselves that is bound to breed a “Oh- 
what’s-the-use”’ attitude in the hearts of the farmers to- 
wards their own profession and their own environment, 
if they are not careful. 
GAINST such a feeling of pessimistic fatalism The 
Herald wishes to sound a most solicitous and friend- 
ly warning and appeal. There are many discouraging 
things against which the farmers must contend right now, 
we will admit; but we want to remind them again that 
the discouragements and financial injustices are not all 
in the country by any means. The wages of many of the 
employees in our cities are astonishingly low. It takes a 
very large number of clerks to run our stores and of 
waiters to run our restaurants, for instances. We won- 
der sometimes how many of these can live at all on the 
income they receive. One of the largest “self serve” 
places in this city pays the young men only $14 a week 
and meals for long hours—and about half of that amount 
must go for a room in which to live! This is all too 
typical of the wages of literally thousands of clerks and 
office help and other employees in every city. The won- 
der to us is how they live and keep their homes going in 
a city on salaries so small. So the farmers must not 
feel that they are the only ones who are legislated against 
or who are having a hard time to make ends meet. But 
even if they were, and even if our agriclilturists were the 
worst off of any class in the nation today, yet the only 
sensible thing for them to do would be to do the best 
possible for themselves and their children under the exist- 
ing situation. That is the thing for which we are appeal- 
ing. We do not want them to grow too discouraged and 
hopeless about their local church and its possibilities, nor 
to begin cutting down in its salary and program of ac- 
tivities. If there must be a cutting in expenses, the 
church is not the place to begin doing it. A cut there 
ought to be the last resort of the farmers in every com- 
munity—not the first. Yet we have intimations from 
many communities that the church is going to be the first 
and the heaviest sufferer from the present agricultural 
slump. It is going to be hit the first and the hardest. 
Schools will continue the same, farms will be kept up in a 
splendid way, and new autos will put in their frequent 
and costly appearance. But the salary of the pastor will 
be cut, and maybe the church will go back to half-time or 
quarter-time preaching! The result of such a course is 
bound to be highly hazardous to the farmer’s home and 
exceedingly detrimental to agriculture itself. If there is 
any one thing which the average farm community needs, 
ii is a higher standard for its church, not a lower one; 
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it is a better type of ministry, not a poorer one; it is a finer tone of 


religious appreciations and values as expressed in the church and ' 


the church activities, not one more niggardly and more poverty- 
stricken. One of the very heaviest handicaps under which most 
farming communities have had to struggle recently has been the 
condition of their churches and church life. Its attraction for the 
young and virile, especially the educated, has been all too meager 
and unsatisfactory in far too many cases. This has militated 
heavily against farming and against the satisfaction of the best 
class of people with farm life. They have wanted something better 
for themselves and their children. In more recent years, many 
farm communities have made splendid effort to bring about better 
church conditions. They have builded parsonages and called a 
better class of pastors; they have gone to all-time preaching; they 
have improved and beautified their buildings. And now it would 
be nothing less than calamitous for them to lose this gain for 
them and their children and go back to the old-time standards again. 


T is against this that we make appeal. We urge our farmer 
friends to be sure that they make their calculations right and 
that they put things at their proper values. The church should be 
the biggest and best thing in their community—not the smallest 
and poorest. It should be the last thing which should feel the 
effect of a financial depression, not the first. The cut which they 
make in their own personal gifts for the church and for the work 
of their Master should be the last and least cut which they make 
in their personal expenditures, not the first. And this appeal we 
are making for their own sake, and that of their home and their 
children. Farmers simply can not afford to have the church go 
back, or to lose a high class pastor for the sake of a little lower 
salary, or to put their children off with a lower and poorer type of 
church and ministry just to save a few dollars a year. There are 
some things on which no Christian man or woman can afford to cut 
except as the last and most terrible emergency—and one of those is 
his own local church. And personally we do not know of a single 
farming community or of very many farm homes which have come 
to that state of emergency yet. There are too many other things 
left on which they might far better cut than on their gifts for the 
church and the work of the Kingdom. 


The Trend 


Creating a War Seed Bed Through School Books 


One cannot go very far in a careful analytical study of the 
causes and cure of war until he runs square up against the fact 
that the school histories of practically every nation are so written 
that they create the very sort of seed bed in the mind of the child 
in which national hostilities are easily cultivated. It is only 
natural that every nation should want to present its own side of 
international difficulties in the most convincing way possible to its 
own boys and girls, and with as much light as possible thrown 
onto its own deeds ®f heroism. Wholly aside from deliberate inten- 
tion to misconstrue or falsify the facts in its own favor, there is 
always that very sincere and honest belief of every nation in the 
rightness of its own cause. So that in the formation of school his- 
tories, it is only natural that they should be so written as to pro- 
duce in the mind of the child a decided bias and often a very hos- 
tile antipathy against any country with which its own nation has 
ever had any difficulty. We gave an instance of this last week in 
showing how the average American thinks more in the terms of 
the Great Britain of George III than that of Premier Baldwin. 

The inevitable result of such early training is a mental bias 
and prejudice which greatly militate against international good 
will and the best spirit of world friendship. Especially is this true 
when we consider the fact that school histories have almost in- 
variably glorified war, if not intentionally at least by inference, 
and have given to youth the impression that war not only presents 
the most glorious opportunities to serve one’s country but that the 
war system is an essential part of life. Thus is the militaristic 
viewpoint fixed right early in the mind of the child and the Church 
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That “Past” 


NE is often amused and sometimes made to wonder by the 
O queer quirks which characterize some of the present-day 
thinking. There is that matter of the “past,” for instance. 


Some of our militantly progressive thinkers and whole multitudes _ 


of the younger generation seem to be fairly obsessed with an irrev- 
erence for the past—if that past be still young enough. But these 
same folks have an almost overawing reverence for it if it be 
ancient enough and unknowable enough and far enough removed 
from Biblical origins. They do not have much use for the things 
of yesterday nor much regard for what their grandfathers thought 
and did. They poke fun at the conventions and ideals of the 
Pilgrim fathers and speak lightly of the teachings and the litera- 
ture of recent generations. But go back far enough, dig up some 
old “fragment” of indefinite age and doubtful origin, and their 
reverence is raised above par and they are ready to drink in with 
zealous minds and reverent hearts whatever is written there. 

Another strange thing with this group is that they attach so 
much more weight and authority to all such ancient manuscripts 
if they come from the heathen nations and the heathen religions 
than they do if they come from the Israelitish people who worshiped 
God. This stands out in their whole attitude. They poke fun at 
the sacred writings of an ancient Hebrew; but just let some hoary 
worthy from Assyria or Egypt speak, and there is a chorus of 
“Ahs” and “Ohs;” and the moral findings of the ages are held up 
to question and ridicule by these shallow thinkers because some 
fragment of an ancient book dug up from an incalculably crude 
and cruel semi-savagery says so and so. What their own grand- 
fathers lived and struggled and died for may not carry much 
weight, for it is too new yet; but get back far enough, and among 
those that were heathen enough, and the past takes on for these 
chaps the atmosphere and authority of the gods. 

But the capsheaf of this muddled thinking comes when we 
discover that these thinkers are all evolutionists—and that their 
basic theory is one of continuous progression in good and uplift! 
Yet the older the past gets, and the more vague and indefinite, the 
more it seems to be high and lifted up in their reverence over the 


days just gone by! 


of Events 


must work against all of this early training in its efforts to estab- 
lish permanent peace. Speaking to this point, William Norwood 
Brigance has said in The Christian Century: 


Down until the present generation we have taught in our public 
schools, not so much history as nationalist propaganda, with the 
facts flavored by each nation to suit its own tastes and passions. 
In America, at least, public school histories were usually written 
by people who knew very little history and who thought it necessary 
“to provide strong meat for little minds.” In doing so they have 
fed the flames of national intolerance as their predecessors once fed 
the flames of religious intolerance. American children have been 
taught distorted and lurid stories of the past; French children 
have learned nothing but the glories of France; the Germans are 
just recovering from the bitter consequences of fifty years of na- 
tionalist education; and so it has gone throughout the world. . . . 
Let me illustrate this tendency to eulogize war. I have before me 
the text I used in high school, an early edition of Elson’s “History of 
the United States.” In certain ways it is a good text. That is, it 
is accurate and fair. It treats of our relations with other nations 
by a frank and candid recital of facts. Yet it devotes eighty-five 
pages to the seven years of the American revolution and only twen- 
ty-two pages to the seven years, just following that war, of our 
great constitutional period. Why the overemphasis on war? None 
will deny the importance, of the revolution, but is not the story of 
the creation of the government which has since served as a prece- 
dent for over half the peoples of the world deserving of more than 
one-fourth the emphasis of any war? Turning the pages of Elson’s 
history, I find that it gives more space to the four years of the 
civil war than to the whole half-century of history since Appo- 
matox! Again, why the overemphasis on war? Why the neglect 
of fifty years of peaceful progress? 

Now this text is not at all unusual in this respect. Almost 
without exception, our school histories followed the same formula 
down until two decades ago, and some are still doing it. I have 
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cited Elson’s history because it was perhaps the best of its time 
and out of fairness to Dr. Elson I wish to add here that his very 
excellent later writings have done much to correct these evils and 
constitute some of the best newer histories. 

When we remember that the ruling ideas of most people are 
largely fixed in youth, and when we read the jingoism and glorifi- 
cation of war taught our youth in this impressionable period, we 
can see truth in the contention that, next to avowed militarists 
themselves, our schools have been most responsible for war. David 
Starr Jordan, president-emeritus of Leland Stanford, Jr., univer- 
sity, has cast the whole situation in a nutshell. Says he: “In 
most lands, the youth for generations have been taught to believe 
that wars are the chief realities in history, that ‘our country’ has 
been mostly victorious and always in the right, that war is in itself 
heroic, invigorating—at worst only the ‘growing pains of a pro- 
gressive nation’—that victory is a noble aim, that its ‘fruits’ are 
sources of national strength as well as of individual profit, that the 
welfare of other nations, alien or inferior, is opposed to our own, 
and that they are persistently, arrogantly, insidiously, or treach- 
erously engaged in plotting against us.” 

The terrible results of such exalted nationalism were seen writ- 
ten in blood on the battle fields of Europe. 


A Caution to Newspaper Readers 

It is highly important that Christian people get the proper per- 
spective of the whole world in which they live. In order to do so it 
is necessary that we learn to think whole. Now the fact of the mat- 
ter is that most folks get their idea of the world from the daily 
newspapers which they read. That is about all the way they have 
of knowing what is going on. 


But we must remember that the newspapers do not see things 
whole nor report things whole. They are what their name indi- 
cates, news papers. News is all they look for and all that they are 
accustomed to print. And news is not the whole, normal-running 
world at all, nor even the usual; but always the unusual. Every 
reader of a newspaper should bear this in mind continually in 
forming his estimates of the world in which he lives. Over against 
that side of which we read in the dailies, we must put that great 
expanse of life which never gets into the papers because it is too 
general and too common to be news. Dishonesty is news, because 
it is the unusual and the unexpected. Honesty is not news, be- 
cause it is the usual and the common, and we all expert people 
to be honest. If a man runs away with another man’s wife, that is 
news, because it is the ocasional and unusual thing. But for a 
man to live at home quietly and peaceably, deeply in love with his 
own wife and children, supporting them and clinging unto them 
only, is not news; for there are hundreds of thousands of such 
cases jn every city and country the world over. If a young man 
or a young woman become guilty of some iniquitous deed, or of 
some preposterously silly and salacious escapade, that is news and 
is spread on the first page of all of our papers to incite other young 
sillies to do the same; but for young men and young women to 
keep themselves pure and sober and work hard year in and year 
out in office or factory or schoolroom or on the farm, as literally 
millions of them are all the time doing, that is not news, and 
hence is rarely or never mentioned in our daily press. 

Now the significance of all of this must form a background 
for all of our newspaper reading and for our comprehension of the 
world as it really is. If we are to have any rational philosophy of 
life, if we are to judge the world and Christian effort in the world 
today, we must learn to think of life whole. And in order to do 
this we must ever remember that the newspapers report only a 
very little part of it—and that usually the worst. part. 


Eugenics and the Edward’s Case 

The science of eugenics is a very desirable thing and may do 
much for the word if it is kept within reasonable bounds. But it 
would be well if the enthusiasts who are fondly expecting to trans- 
form the human race through proper selective breeding could real- 
ize that character building does not come under the law of me- 
chanics, nor can it be regulated with the same certainty as can 
results in chemistry. Human nature is a strange thing and has a 
queer way of doing very unexpected things. Thus we have all often 
seen the most reasonable expectations go awry, children with the 
very finest blood in their veins being little less than common de- 
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generates and other children from outcast families growing up to 
be highly respectable and useful citizens. 

An instance of how highly dangerous it would be to undertake to 
regulate birth control through the sterilization of the “unfit” was 
pointed out by E. N. Jenckes, Jr., in the Boston Herald. Referring 
to the family of Jonathan Edwards, which has so often been cited 
as proof of the tremendous value of heredity, Mr. Jenckes quotes 
Mr. A. E. Wiggam, the author of “The Fruit of the Family Tree.” 
Mr. Wiggam makes comparison between the first and second wives 
of Richard Edwards. The first, Elizabeth Tuthill, he says, was a 
woman of brilliant gifts, “among whose progeny have been twelve 
college presidents, 265 college graduates, 65 college professors, and 
100 clergymen,”—one of the most noted being Jonathan Edwards. 
But tle second wife, Mary Talcott, was “an ordinary, everyday, 
common-place woman,” who became the mother of “ordinary, 
everyday, common-place children.” But Mr. Jenckes throws an- 
other light on this notable case. He quotes from “The New Age 
of Faith” in which the author, John Langdon-Davies, challenges 
Mr. Wiggam’s eugenic arguments by asserting as a fact that 
Elizabeth Tuthill, Jonathan Edward’s grandmother, was divorced 
by Richard Edwards “on the grounds of adultery and other im- 
moralities,” and that “one of her sisters murdered her vwn son 
and a brother murdered his own sister.” The Congregut:onm':st, 
from which the above very interesting information is taken, says: 

Instead of being an argument for practical eugenics, as some- 
times advocated, Mr. Jenckes claims that “this authentic record 

. . . is a conclusive illustration of the narrow limits within which 
eugenic restrictions could be safely applied,” and he quotes H. E. 
Walters as pointing out in his book, Genetics, that “subsequent 
events show that it would have been a great eugenic mistake to 
prohibit Elizabeth Tuthill from marrying, although it would have 
been easy to find judges to condemn her.” 


Renew the Teaching of Temperance 

One of the most serious defects of strategy in the entire prohi- 
bition movement was the very sudden let-down in the teaching of 
temperance even before prohibition was adopted. For many years 
churches and temperance organizations never let an opportunity 
go by to emphasize the harm of alcoholic beverages to the in- 
dividual. But after the fight for prohibition became intense, such 
temperance teaching dropped more and more out of vogue be- 
cause the time and effort of temperance people were being devoted 
to an attack upon the saloon and the liquor traffic as social evils. 


Now it is highly important that there be a renaissance of the 
old-time temperance teaching against the injury which strong 
drink works to the individual. We need to cry aloud, for instance, 
such facts as the following, given by Dr. Haven Emerson, former 
Health Commissioner of New York City and a medical authority 
oi high standing, in The Survey for May: 


Alcohol is a depressent, habit-forming narcotic drug. 

Alcohol is a protoplasmic poison. 

Alcohol is drunk to get the drug effect; and whenever it is so 
taken in whatever amount, it exerts to some degree its depressent 
and toxic effects. 

Alcohol causes disease; psychoses, multiple neuritis, gastritis, 
cirrhosis of the liver. 

Alcohol causes deaths; from acute and chronic poisoning. 

Alcohol reduces resistance to infection. 

Alcohol diminishes likelihood of recovery from acute infections, 
such as pneumonia. 

Alcohol increases liability to accidents, and delays recovery. 

Alcohol reduces endurances, accuracy, and rapidity of muscular 
action of all kinds, even when used in such small amounts as to 
show effects inappreciable subjectively to the user. 

Alcohol decreases expectation of life. 

Alcohol reduces chance and survival of offspring. 

Alcohol deteriorates emotional and nervous control, as expressed 
in unreliable judgment and self-control and hence contributes to 
the incidence of venereal diseases. 


Drinking is even more dangerous than it was in pre-prohibition 
days; for the quality of liquor is so much worse. And much of the 
present-day drinking among youth would have been prevented if 
these youngsters had been more thoroughly taught that they them- 
selves are the ones who will suffer most from their silly defiance 
of the prohibition law. 














IRST, what do we mean by a delegate? 

It is to send one with a commission, 
empowered to act for another or an 
organization; to be a constituent member of 
a convention or conference, with power to 
transact business. 

Then what is a conference? Shall we 
say it is nothing more than an assembly of 
officers, delegates, speakers, and visitors met 
together for mutual helpfulness to counsel 
as to the best plans and methods of improv- 
ing, first the local churches of the confer- 
ence, and second the extension program both 
at home and abroad. 

If I were a delegate I should feel that in- 
asmuch as I am to represent my local church 
in the larger body, the conference, no matter 
whether my church be small or large, I 
would have sufficient pride in it to realize 
that it has rights which demand that I give 
myself thoroughly to the task delegated to 
me and to see to it that my church is at 
attention in all matters of the conference 
for which I have been chosen. For my 
church has evidently had faith in me or I 
would not have been chosen. Now I shall 
say: “Here am I, send me.” 

But what have I in my hands as I go? 
Has my church met all its requirements? 
If it has not, then I shall demand that it 
do so, that I may carry into the conference 
the required askings. Our former delegate 
or delegates helped make up said require- 
ments last year, so I am simply under ob- 
ligation to the former representatives of 
my church to carry out their program. 

Furthermore I must see that all the re- 
ports of all the departments as required by 
the conference are in, and as accurate as 
possible. How embarrasing to face the wall 
charts in the conference assembly room and 
see that my church report is blank, which of 
course means that it has failed to report. 
The question automatically arises as the 
delegates view this chart or charts, hasn’t 
that church done anything the last year. 
Hasn’t it anything to report? Who is their 
pastor? Surely I shall see that all the re- 
ports are in or are ready for me to carry 
in. And even this means that we are de- 
linquent because they should have been sent 
in weeks before. 

Not for one moment do I care to be an 
apologetic for my church in order to get by 
for not having done what it should have 
done—and what I could have done—and 
more if it had only made a reasonable effort. 
In some instances it is merely an oversight 
—no one sensing the anxiety to have his 
church up to the standard and if possible in 
the front rank. And why should it not be 
so? It would look better, make the church 
happier, and how it would help the confer- 
ence program! 

Then, too, if I were a delegate to confer- 
ence I should be there when the session be- 
Why should I be tardy anyway? I 


gins. 


If | Were a Delegate to Conference 


BY A CONFERENCE PRESIDENT 


am to be a unit of the session, and how 
difficult for the whole to begin when some 
of its parts are absent. I believe that every 
delegate should have the beginning as well 
as any other part. You never were proud 
of being tardy at school, or of dragging 
into church service when it is well under 
way, then why be indifferent as to confer- 
ence? 

Another characteristic that I think be- 
coming of me as a delegate is to be con- 
stant in attendance. I am not on furlough, 
or a vacation, neither am I sent on a shop- 
ping expedition, nor am I to make report 
on the topography or geography of the 
community where the conference is being 
held. My one object should be attending 
conference for the specific purpose of repre- 
senting my church and functioning in the 
conference sessions. 

I must be alert to all that comes before 
the conference, be it devotions, inspiration, 
or conference business. To say which is the 
most important would be difficult, for such a 
variety is needful. I must especially attend 
in all matters of business, as voting power 
is confined to the delegates and ministers 
and the program of the local church is 
largely fixed by the action of conference. 
My church is expecting my careful and 
prayerful stand on all matters that shall 
affect it, and I must not be negligent of 
my trust not only to my own church but 
also to the best interests of the Kingdom, 
MQ Wy)’, | ”F»£F”-rinnqqQ133}g3y}0)\.W "”"»E§E"l/"» 

MY CAPTAIN 
HERE are Stalwarts whose words are like 
trumpet-calls to the hearts of the Multi- 
tude. 
They stir as great hearts can— 
But let me be one—though the least of your 


fifers and drummers, my Captain, 
To cheer one laggard man. 


There are Builders of roads on whose trails 
shall march the world’s processional 

To life’s ultimate goal. 

But let me be one—though the least of your 
far-riding couriers, my Captain, 

Homeward to guide one soul. 


There are Kindlers of fires that flame the 
roads of Dark and Wrong and free world's 
serfs 

From a thousand years of night. 

But let me be one, though a nameless torch- 
bearer, my Captain, whose guiding— 

Shall bring one soul to light. 


There are Weavers who thrust the shuttle 
sure into the warp of the Plan, serene 

Though world’s foundations stir. 

But let me be one of the friends of your 
lowliest and stand by the loom 

Of one poor blunderer. 


There are Torch-bearers, Weavers, Road- 
makers, Couriers, Stalwarts, my Captain, 

The leaders of the van. 

But let me be one of your fifers and drum- 
mers, whose skirl shall rally, my Captain, 

Forward, some struggling man. 

—Hamilton B. Williams, in 
The Continent 
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which is still more demanding of me than 
anything that is local or of self-interest. 

Not only am I a delegate to get good but 
to give and be an aid as well. If possible, 
I shall suggest helpful methods and plans 
of procedure. And if appointed on a com- 
mittee, I am confident that my being se- 
lected is for the best interests of the con- 
ference, so I shall make a special effort to 
assist my committee and thereby be of real 
service—realizing that much depends upon 
the work done by these commissions in fix- 
ing the policies and program of the coming 
year’s activities. 

The spirit of the conference session is 
highly important, and is largely dependent 
upon the individual member in making it 
what it should be. Here I shall also do my 
best and boost in every possible way to make 
the conference profitable and enjoyable to 
all. How splendid to hear, “My that was a 
splendid conference,” “The spirit of the con- 
ference was so splendid,” etc. 

After the conference what? 
feel, “Well, now it’s all over.” 

No! No! I should rather feel that we 
have now settled on our goals, and hence the 
really important thing is yet before us, that 
of going home and carrying out our plans. 

Especially I must fire my own church 
with zeal; for if the local church does not 
do what is required of it, then the confer- 
ence can not possibly realize its purposes 
and hence must fail in going forth to vic- 
tory. 

But when I have reported to my church 
what we have planned to do as a conference, 
they may begin with one voice saying, “Very 
well, let the conference do it if it wants 
to, we have all now that we can well attend 


” 


Should I 


to. 

Then I should say: “Look here, church, 
you appointed me to sit in and help arrange 
the conference schedule of activities. Then 
be a LIVE-ONE and at least make a reason- 
able effort to do what is required of thee. 
Remember of course that this program is 
but for a year. Then another year, if this 
is not agreeable, send delegates with such 
instructions that seemeth good—but here is 
hoping that whoever it may be that they 
undertake greater things. ‘Greater things 
than these shall ye do!’” 

Shall we not all feel that it is not merely 
up to the conference leaders but to every 
soul of us and every church of us to do all 
in our power, and do it all to the glory of 
God. 


When Peter takes his eyes off Jesus and 
begins to debate with the wave immediately 
he sinks. How many of us are like him. We 
can trust God to manage the sea, but get 
frightened lest he cannot manage a wave.— 
Len G. Broughton. 
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Life on the Canal Zone 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


YHERE are three towns on the Pacific 
T side of the Isthmus of Panama. 
Panama is an old Spanish city and 
closely joined to it are the two American 
towns of Ancon and Balboa. All three are 
only separated by narrow streets. Ancon 
and Balboa, on the Canal Zone, are prac- 
tically territory of the United States. In 
them employees of the Government and their 
families reside. The streets are winding, 
are paved, are shaded by the rich foliage of 
tropical trees, and are surrounded by pleas- 
ant gardens. The houses are built very 
open so that the sweet breezes of the Pacific 
can sweep through them and keep them 
relatively cool. All the houses are copper- 
screened. 

Ancon and Balboa have excellent facilities 
for the comfort and pleasure of those who 
reside within their borders. There are fine 
schools, community clubs, a Y. M. C. A. and 
a Y. W. C. A., restaurants, churches. In 
these two widely-spread cities there are 
large government commissary stores where 
goods are sold very cheaply to residents only, 
who are employees of the United States. 
Balboa has great piers at which call the 
many ships going through the canal or en 
route between North America and South 
America. 

Panama, quaint and romantic, is a city 
of wonderful interest. It claims about 
75,000 population. The streets are narrow. 
The principal thoroughfare is Central Ave- 
nue, which twists its way among other 
streets which mostly bear resonant Spanish 
names. Central Avenue has a tram line 
and in some spots is barely wide enough for 
the small tram cars and big motor cars to 
meet. The narrow sidewalks demand much 
mutual civility on the part of pedestrians. 
In all directions spread closely adjoining 
stone or wooden houses, with shops or 
offices on the first floor, and balconies with 
graceful iron railings extending from the 
second story. There are no chimneys in 
Panama. Family cooking is generally per- 
formed with gas and oil. Out in the open 
behind the iron railing of the second 
stories, overlooking the  kaleidescopic 
streets, women sew and children play. 

Panama has a few delightful little parks. 
The Cathedral faces on the square that 
bears its name and is a great stone struc- 
ture with gray images of saints on its most 
prominent facade, and within are high 
altars and burning candles seen from iis 
wide, hospitable doorways. 

The streets of Panama City are alive with 
big motor cars which, with endless tooting, 
are driven by native drivers who apparently 
delight in seeing the humble ‘white folks 
skip out of the reach of their merciless on- 
slaught. The charge is fifteen cents for 
transpo-tation anywhere within the city 


limits, thus making an exceedingly low fare 


for their patrons. The United States Gov- 
ernment, from the necessities of the case, 
practically controls the operation of many 
of the utilities within the Republic of 
Panama. Thus it supervises sanitary mat- 
ters in important centers within the little 
republic. The water supply for the city of 
Panama and for the Canal Zone, extending 
five miles each side of the canal, is inspected 
every day. During my sojourn of seven 
weeks on the Isthmus, including visiting 
meat markets and passing by open shops, I 
saw on an average not more than one fly 
per day. In a country where not many years 
ago men died by the many thousand of 
yellow fever and other tropical diseases I 
did not see—or listen to the sweet, sad song 
of a single mosquito. 

The Panamanian police are in constant 
evidence around their city. They patrol a 
very mixed, and to some extent an excitable, 
population composed of many races. Some 
of the guardians of the peace not only 
swing the regulation club but frequently 
the handle of a gun may be seen protruding 
from one hip pocket and a pair of nippers 
from the other. 

One morning I stepped into a church 
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HAMMER AND CHISEL ; 
OMETIMES I think if I could be 


A carpenter as Jesus was, 
And plan and build the same as he, 
Plying the hammer and the saws, 
Causing the ribbons of the wood 
To roll like waves about my feet, 
That life would be more understood, 
Would happier prove and more complete. 


For when I'd shape a joist or beam, 

Or smooth the roughness from a board, 
Might not some glory of that dream 

Of his, my fellow and my Lord, 
Descend on me, and might not | 

Catch through the lapse of centuries 
The psalm-chant of his plane's soft cry, 

His shingle-tapping rhapsodies? 


Might not my rafters, firmly set 

To hold the crowning roof in place, 
Suggest that surer parapet 

Of love reflected from his face; 
And might not I in each design 

My workmanship would make arise 
View in far outline his divine 

And lasting temple of the skies? 


—WwWill Chamberlain, in The 
Congregationalist. 
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school in the city of Panama, close to the 
boundary of the Canal Zone. One class was 
shouting its lessons in a chaotic chorus. Its 
boyish teacher, the principal informed me, 
was fifteen years of age. In his hands he 
carried a leather strap. Once, as if to show 
his authority, he selected a little chap more 
yellow than himself, who seemed inoffensive 
enough, and cut him a sharp blow across 
the nose. The principal, who also was 
armed with a strap, was very courteous to 


me. This I understand was a school for the 
very poor. I have also been informed that 
the republic has some excellent institutions 
of learning. On the Canal Zone are beauti- 
ful and large school buildings for the chil- 
dren of American residents. 

The customs duties on most importations 
into the Republic of Panama are generally 
very low. The duties on intoxicants are 
high and I have been told they form a large 
contribution to the maintenance of the gov- 
ernment. It is stated that a large source 
of revenue develops from the extraordinary 
sale of intoxicants to the men and officers of 
the United States fleet when it makes its 
calls of a few weeks for maneouvers in the 
waters of the Isthmus. 

Some goods, owing to low customs duties 
into Panama, can be sold cheaper than in 
the United States. In such cases the profit 
on many articles handled by Panamanian 
shopkeepers must be very large. As a 
consequence all sorts of prices may obtain 
and many merchants do not do business on 
one-price principles. The Chinese are 
credited with being honest, and, as else- 
where around the Pacific, they succeed in 
gathering in a large share of the trade and 
money. 

So much has been written about the canal 
that I hardly need refer to it here. It hasa 
channel 300 feet wide, which is maintained 
at a depth of forty-five feet. At the cele- 
brated Culebra Cut the rock had been 
blasted for nine miles on an average of 
100 feet above the present water level and 
forty-five feet below it. This simply in- 
dicates a small portion of this stupendous 
work. One morning, on invitation from the 
captain of a dredger in the canal, in com- 
pany of the pastor of the Union Church and 
a good Methodist brother, I visited a dredger 
near the Culebra Cut. After breakfast with 
the captain and his chief in their quarters 
on the upper deck, we viewed the operation 
of his wonderful machinery. This dredger 
is alleged to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. It can remove thirty tons of 
mud and rock in one minute and does this 
to the depth of about fifty feet. 

During my stay in Panama there were 
sundry “battles” between the fleet and the 
fortifications guarding the canal. Acquaint- 
ances in the civilian service, and also some 
naval officers, laughingly informed me that 
if, for instances, the air service won these 
“battles” appropriations for more fortifica- 
tions would be secured at Washington. But 
if the fleet would be “defeated” in its 
“attack” on the fortifications, larger appro- 
priations would be secured for the fleet. One 
arm of the service or the other would be 
sure of appropriations. At one stage of this 
“war” a local newspaper, speaking of the 
army and navy securing funds one way or 
the other, remarked: “Now the bu ning 
question is whether the army will be able 
to defend the canal against the navy. It 
is a case of ‘Button, button,’ who gets the 
appropriation?” 

One morning when walking to my table 
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in the dining room of the Tivoli Hotel I 
heard two navy ladies discussing the fleet, 
which after five weeks had just gone to sea. 
Said one, “Did you ever see so many ad- 
mirals?” 

The gushing reply was, 
them!” 

In truth she was nearly right. It was 
said that seventeen admirals had been with 
us during the visit of the fleet, with its re- 
puted 168 vessels of high and low degree. 
Naval officers informed me that prior to 
the Great War the United States had few 
admirals; but at the present date there are 
about forty of these officials, of whom about 
half are afloat. Certainly there was no end 
of gaiety among the officers. Many were 
complete gentlemen. The wives of some had 
come down to be with them while they were 
in port. The result of about 35,000 seamen 
in the fleet having shore liberty after weeks 
afloat was very much in evidence. Whilst 
many of these lads were gentlemanly and 
correct in behavior, it is true that in parts 
of the city of Panama, just outside of the 
United States Canal Zone, it was beer and 
boys, boys and beer, to say nothing of 
stronger intoxicants. Since my last trip 
around the world I have, during the suc- 
ceeding two years, seen but three intoxicated 
men in different parts of the United States. 
Toward the end of an afternoon on the 
Canal Zone I have seen thousands of fine- 
faced boys of the navy of the United States 
going to their ships, after shore liberty in 
Panama, not a few of them intoxicated, 
some disgustingly so. This was not the 
worst. There are many witnesses to verify 
these statements right on the Canal Zone. 
Many of these lads were between eighteen 
and twenty-five years of age, beautiful fel- 
lows, taking their first lessons in vice. 

Christian workers on the Isthmus agree 
that while nobody likes to discuss the sub- 
ject the cities of Panama and Colon are 
“full of disreputable places and there is no 
restraint.” The cumulative effect of this 
situation cannot fail to be serious upon the 
moral and physical life of America. I can- 
not blame the officials and men—a Chris- 
tianity which prepares to kill men by whole- 
sale is primarily responsible. 


“Dozens of 


Life and Faith 
By Mary Bradley 
IFE, ordinarily speaking, consists of 
the circumstances that come to us day 
by day, and which are met as best we 
may, just as they come. How unprepared; 
how frail and weak we are in meeting the 
conditions. How anxious we are to decide 
wisely, rightly, justly, and magnanimously. 
How often, for weeks, months, or years, we 
think that we have, and then the shock upon 
discovering that we have judged and decided 
so amiss, so at variance with divine plans 
and principles. 
We can have absolute faith in the full for- 
giveness of our Heavenly Maker. We are 
only children in trying to learn the perfect 
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What Ought to Disturb ? 
HE following from the New York Christian Advocate was writ- 
ten particularly for Methodists, but it is so penetrating and 
timely as to be of universal application, and we are giving it 
here in the hope that it will stir deeply the minds and hearts of our 
own people as they apply it to the Christian Church instead of the 
Methodist : 

Not so much that the Bible is read regard their vows so lightly, and have 
critically by so many of its scholars, to be brought to the pew by “go-to- 
as that so few of its lay members ever church” propaganda and every-mem- 
read it at all. ber canvasses. 

Not so much that various theories Not so much that the habit of pub- 
of the atonement are taught in its lic prayer as practiced in the class 
seminaries and pulpits, as that so few and prayer meetings of a bygone day 
of its rank and file seem conscious of has sadly declined, as that the practice 
their need of any reconciliation, inter- of private devotion is being en- 
cession, mediation, or redemption. croached upon by a thousand distrac- 

Not so much that old theories of tions of modern life. 
eternal punishment are no longer be- Not so much that the Methodists 
lieved and preached, as that the sense are not stereotyped and uniform in 
of guilt in the heart of the individual their theological opinions regarding 
sinner is so dull. Christ, as that they fail to make him 

Not so much that the number of the Lord of all their thought and ac- 
young men offering themselves for the ton. 
ministry is so inadequate, as that the Not so much by “youth movements,” 
ministry is not getting its fair share real or imaginary, as by the feeling 
of the best men from the denomina-_ that the youth of Methodism has come 
tional colleges and State universities. to a standstill and shows little disposi- 

Not so much that the gross amount tion to move on with the current of 
of world service giving fluctuates so Church life and activity. 
uncertainly, as that the privilege and In short, there are many things 
responsibility of Christian steward- which should’ breed _ disturbing 
ship appeal to so few. thoughts in the present situation, if 

Not so much that the missionary M¢, desires to find and face them. 
appropriations have been repeatedly Just as there are many other things 
cut, as that the story of these bleeding Which hearten the observer and afford 
wounds avails so little to bring the round for believing that it will be 
giving to a level which would make ‘better farther on,” and that, partly 
future cuts unnecessary. because the Methodism of today is 

Ret: so needs hint the clewstats f restless and disturbed, more winsome 

: : Wation OF appeals to the heart of youth will be 
the church papers is so far below the qovised ej li i 
level of “an Advocate in every Meth- evised, more impeling motives to 

A A : : : stewardship brought forward, and 
odist home,” as that so little time is h ‘ritual rati ill 
given fo reading them or other serious H.8spintual regeneration will come 
literature in any Methodist home. period of doubt and questioning those 

Not so much that the aggregate who survive to see an age of stronger 
membership of churches and Sunday- faith and purer practice will marvel 
schools mounts by such slow degrees, that they ever allowed anything to 
as that those who are now members _ shake their confidence in God. 





way onward and upward. But as children 
we are all too blind, too ignorant, so far 
from the heavenly perfection that our harsh, 
mistaken judgment, our rude manners, our 
cruel words, our anxious, unsympathetic 
faces, our lack of soul, makes life rough 
and stony for those we meet; yea, even for 
our living, loyal friends. 

A sad fact indeed. We can overcome it 
little by little, day by day, and year by 
year—ever living with the object in view of 
gaining for ourselves and others the firm 
control of our natures, looking up to God 
for help and trying to understand his ways 
and plans, seeking to have faith in hu- 
manity, reading the lives of other true and 
noble souls. 

One chief end of life—of living—is to 
gain faith in other children like ourselves, 
and above all in the righteous Heavenly 


Father. To walk by faith and not by sight 
brings beautiful faces, beautiful manners, 
beautiful words, beautiful characters, beau- 
tiful souls. 

May the loving Father above, who gives 
us all the foundation for this faith, guide 
us still more fully to the end, when our 
lamps are going out, when our work here 
is nearly over and our minds wander back- 
ward rather than forward, when we begin 
consciously to look forward by faith and 
trust to a clear vision, unfailing right, and 


‘the shelter of the Heavenly Father’s love. 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Nee | 


There is something better than perform- 
ance, and that is character; there is some- 
thing more important than quantity of out- 
put, and that is quality.—J. Brierley. 
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At Prayer Time 


You are the branches.—John 15:5. 
oO 


Say what you will, all that was wished 
for in the heart of Jesus was not too large 
for human achievement. The actual per- 
formance of the higher civilizations hoped 
for in human futures was to come by the 
interest and the willing service of men and 
women. 

There is danger, some will say, of de- 
veloping an undesirable egotism in making 
large confession of man’s place in spiritual 
purposes and probabilities of life. That 
may be so; especially if we become boast- 
ful about our importance. On the other 
hand it is well to look facts in the face and 
see that human agencies have been at work 
in the long past, that men and women are 
now among the greatest dynamic forces in 
the world, and that as far as we can see 
ahead, man will take a larger hand in 
making his world into what he desires. 

For instance, man has made his institu- 
tions. There is not one of them but what 
he has developed, as we now find them, for 
himself. 

One can take the Church as we have it 
today. However much it was inspired by 
that great Master spirit centuries ago, it 
is today what men have made it. Both in 
its best forms, and in the forms that are 
needing to be changed, human hands, minds, 
and moral interest have made this spirit- 
ual agency. That is just as it should be. 
Jesus did not make any other provision for 
the execution of his visions. Were he to 
do his earthly work over, no doubt he would 
still invite men and women and train them 
to the tasks he would have them do. 

Or one can take the state. Who has made 
our nation? Great souls have made it, and 
they have been supported by people. This 
may be true to a degree of all nations; it 
is particularly true of us, for we claim to 
be a nation of, for, and by the people. And 
whatever achievement there has been in the 
history of our country, it has largely been 
done by the will and the active purpose of 
our high-minded citizens. 

oO 
“Toil’s clamor mounts on human speech to 
heaven 


And with the sound divine of nature 
blends.” 


| om 

God himself, it seems, merely proceeded 
to the place where resources were provided 
and where there were evidences of his fur- 
ther purpose, then he turned to man and 
said: Now you take charge of human 
affairs and complete the task. 

One does not have to think by that that 
God is apart from the world. Nor do we 
have to think that man must depend upon 
his own conscious resources. Religion would 
not be satisfied to have no more than such 
meager premises for its inspirations. Faith 
thinks in terms of a present God; and it 
insists on the fact that there are great po- 





tentials and infinite fellowships on which 
men and women can depend. And it is just 
where we accept this that we see more 
clearly the dynamic that ordinary humanity 
implies. 

Man has made wars! Not all of human 
performance has been fortunate. He has 
enslaved the retarded, and often broken the 
fortunes of his fellow-creatures and then 
proceeded to impose upon the unfortunate. 
Some of the most harmful things we can 
think of have come from no other source 
than blinded, or embittered, or the covetous 
and sinful human heart. Some of our worst 
diseases today are due to the evil deeds of 
people. At times there are uncovered cer- 
tain designs for wrong-minded folks that 
startle us. Man is capable of doing very 
bad things. 

On the other hand one sees what has been 
done through prophets and teachers, and 
by eager-hearted people whose minds have 
responded to the high calls that human lips 
have uttered. 

And one wonders where the difference is! 
Think of examples of life suggested by the 
fe es 








O Lord, let not the haunts of men 

Make for my spirit a prison-pen. 

By mirrored lake or purling stream 

O let me seek my golden dream. 

Let fragrant woods and flowers show 

A secret deeper than men know, 

And may the ways of all wild things 

Tell me of God from which each springs. 

Lift up my spirit to the wake 

Of paths which strong-winged eagles 
take. 

May winds and clouds as they sweep by 

Suggest the freedom of the sky. 

When stars like golden candles shine 

May thought as high as heaven be mine. 

Thus, Lord, thy face Pll better ken 














Than in the dusty ways of men. 
—Howard J. Chidley, in The Con- 
gzregationalist. 
S 2) 








usual city. Here are people who purpose to 
do wrong; they live by preying on the well 
behaved. Then there are excellent com- 
munities of people wanting to live help- 
fully and rightly. 
What is the difference we ask! 
oO 


Christian people have the answer that 
satisfies their own spirit. And the answer 
is well set out in the statements of Jesus in 
his parable of the vine and the branches. 
There is an influence and an order that 
makes for the most effective living that can 
be hoped foy. The husbandman, the vine, 
and the branches gives hope for a type of 
fruit-bearing that exceeds our confidence. 

There is but little that a _ spiritually 
minded humanity can not do. And if we 
progress further in the directions which re- 
cent history seems to have indicated we 
may find even greater reaches of hope. 

Man has made for himself a language. 
By means of this most of the appreciations 
of his spirit can be conveyed to others. 

Man has invented means of transporta- 
tion. He is competing with the abilities of 
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the fouls of the air and the fish of the sea. 

Man has penetrated the heavens far be- 
yond his own ability to comprehend. He 
has weighed the earth without putting it on 
a balance. He has measured the distance 
from the earth to the sun, and to a multi- 
tude of stars, without having left the world 
he lives in. Each day he is finding out 
more about these far-away places, many 
of which are far larger than our own habi- 
tation. 

Man has dreamed of the fine possibilities 
of human brotherhood, and in great ways 
has led to its achievements. For why is it 
that more than one hundred millions of 
people can live in one federation known as 
the United States; or how can more than 
three hundred millions of people adhere in 
India, or in China? 

Once the heart is rightly touched and the 
purposes of men are aroused and federated, 
there can scarcely be a limit placed upon 
mortal achievement. 
co 


“Man now holds within his faltering hands 
A thing more precious than the morning 
light; 
A thing as illusive as the drifting sands. 
A thing as hateful as an adder’s bite! 
His destiny he holds to make or mar: 
A godlike mind—an idiot’s vacant stare; 
His destiny, a thing of love or war,— 
An angel’s hope—a demon’s dark despair.” 


oO 


Nor can we limit man, or a man, to his 
own times—granted that his heart and pur- 
pose are right. Clear across the centuries 
have come the influences of Jesus, his dis- 
ciples, Paul, and the faithful men and 
women who heard and followed them. 

Our own history speaks loudly of men 
like John Brown, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Francis Willard, Dorothy Dix, Phillips 
Brooks, and hosts of others—each of whom 
reminds us that there were many others 
who endorsed them and aided them in the 
hopes and the labors to which they devoted 
their lives. 

We recently saw an aeroplane take off 
at night. We laughed at the little tail light 
on behind, which we noticed just before the 
machine left the ground. But after the ma- 
chine had gone and its noise had died away 
we could see that little light mounting 
higher in the sky, showing the course miles 
away the pilot was making. 

Right-spirited people are like that. After 
their work is done, to which there is no 
measure, they lift the eyes of following 
generations toward the great directions of 
their hearts. ‘ 


We bless thee, Great Spirit, for the men 
and women who have conveyed thy mes- 
sage to the world. We are glad that hearts 
like ours can be used in all the purposes 
thou hast set for thyself. Let us not mis- 
use our forces. Indeed, we ask that we 
may better serve all that is really good 
and true. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 







































































Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





ULY is the month of Summer Schools, 
and the Christian Education field force 
has been active in the various schools. 


DEFIANCE 


The Young People’s School at Defiance 
held its second session June 26 to July 3. 
Sixty girls and twenty fellows, with twenty 
leaders as faculty and counselors, were 
present throughout the week. The courses 
included Bible study under Rev. E. H. 
Rainey, of Danville, Ill.; Mission study un- 
der Miss Beryl McReynolds and Miss 
Marian Morrill; Worship with Miss Morrill; 
Young People’s work in local church and 
congress with Mrs. Clark Denison and Miss 
Lucy M. Eldredge as leaders; Children’s 
Work with Miss Pattie Coghill, of Hender- 
son, N. C.; and recreation led by Coach 
Paul Mason of Defiance and Miss Myrtle 
Eldredge of Dayton. Each evening out-of- 
door classes were held to consider the ques- 
tion, “What Shall I Do With My Life,” in 
three groups, led by Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, 
Mrs. Clark Denison, and Rev. P. V. Harris. 

This school included young people and 
leaders from over forty churches in eight 
conferences of the Central Convention. 

Each day’s program at Defiance began 
with Morning Watch, and closed with devo- 
tional good night meetings in small groups. 
Among the leaders who, with the faculty, 
contributed to the success of the week in a 
very large way were Frank Wright, who 
acted as leader of the boys, Dean Enders, 
Rev. Clark Denison, Leland McReynolds, 
Miss Grace Chopson, Mrs. C. B. Crockett, 
Miss Mildred Johnson, Mrs. Nan Burman, 
Rev. Raymond F. Clark, and Hermon 
Eldredge. 

LAKEMONT 


From June 30 to July 3, the Summer 
School of the Metropolitan Convention was 
in session at Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, 
New York. The attendance was a great in- 
crease over that of the last year, and a 
splendid and helpful school program was 
followed. Students were present from the 
New York Eastern, New York Central, 
New York Western, Tioga River, Rays Hill 
and Southern Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey Conferences. The course of study in- 
cluded Bible, missions, church problems, 
young people’s work, children’s work, and 
pageantry. One of the significant features 
of the week was the pageant which was the 
result of the study. of pageantry under Mrs. 
F. E. Bullock. This pageant, which was 
the work of all the students, portrayed much 
of the history and achievements of the 
Christian Church, and presented the oppor- 
tunities before the church and the call for 
volunteers in a most effective way. The 
name chosen for the pageant was “Chris- 
tians First.” 
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Dr. W. A. Harper, General Secretary of 
the Christian Education Department, at- 
tended the Lakemont school and gave a 
series of lectures. Mr. Eldredge and Miss 
Eldredge shared in the young people’s work, 
each attending the school for three days. 

Dr. M. Summerbell, Dr. Dales, and Dr. 
Conibear, all of Lakemont, contributed much 
to the school, as did also many pastors and 
leaders of the Metropolitan Convention. 
This school is making a very fine contribu- 
tion to the work of the Christian Church in 
this section. 


CRAIGVILLE AND KIRTON HALL 


At this writing Mr. Eldredge and Dr. 
Harper are attending the school at Craig- 
ville, Massachusetts, and Miss Eldredge the 
Kirton Hall School at Oshawa, Ontario. 
Both schools have opened with a most grati- 
fying attendance, and programs. which 
promise one of the best sessions in their 
history. The attendance at Oshawa on the 
opening day was more than doubt that of 
the 1925 session. 

ELON AND BETHLEHEM 

The two summer schools still to be held 
are those of the Southern Convention at 
Elon July 26 to August 5, and at Bethlehem 
College, Wadley, Alabama, the following 


week. These chautauquas are increasingly 
becoming rallying places for Southern work- 
ers who wish to better prepare for their 
work in the church, and prospects are bright 
for most successful sessions in 1926. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





DR. J. F. BURNETT 


Personal Evangelism an Indispensable Help 


THINK it apparent to all that we have 

come to a new day in Evangelism, or 
more correctly stated, we have returned to 
the old day in which Andrew finds Peter 
and Philip finds Nathanael and brings them 
to Jesus. One of the really hopeful signs 
of the times is that pastors and church 
officers are being awakened to the impor- 
tance and the opportunity of personal evan- 
gelism. Personal hand to hand work, the 


preaching of the Word to individuals by in- 
dividuals, 


is the most effective way of 
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It is said that nine- 


preaching the Word. 
teen occasions are mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures on which Jesus held personal conver- 
sation with individuals, and in which he 
presented the claims of the gospel. We 
readily recall his calling of Matthew, his 
conversation with Nicodemus, his discourse 
with the woman in Samaria, his advice to 
the lawyer, and his instruction to the rich 
young ruler—in each and all of which we 
have the authority for, and the method of, 
personal evangelism. Much is said about 
winning this age to Christ. As if this age 
were something different from the individ- 
uals that make it. It is, I grant, a long way 
and a toilsome one, this winning of men 
individually until all are won; but if there 
is no other way, then, as tedious and toil- 
some as it may be, we must set ourselves 
to the task. Henry Drummond was very 
fond of emphasizing this truth in the follow- 
ing words: 

Every atom in the universe can act on 
every other atom, but only through the 
atom next to it; and if a man would act 
upon every other man, he can do so best by 
acting one at a time upon those beside him. 

It is useless to await the coming of a 
Constantine, who will make the world 
Christian by edict. It is vain to expect 
groups of men to be saved, except as they 
give their hearts severally to Jesus Christ. 
My brethren, there is no way of success in 
evangelism but by the slow, irksome way of 
personal appeal and personal surrender. 
We all know that oftentimes what the ser- 
mon fails to do, what argument does not ac- 
complish, the personal word, the individual 
appeal does accomplish. 

J. F. BURNETT. 


Our Constituency List 
Today over 100,000 souls have a right to 
expect the Christian Church to extend to 
them a PERSONAL invitation to accept 
Christ and join the church. This is the chal- 
lenge of the hour—both to laity and pastors. 





Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Picture Sheet Series 
AVE you used the “picture sheets” in 
your Sunday-school classes of children 
(Primary, Junior, Intermediate)? We are 
making you a special price on these for 
July and August: “Boys and Girls of 
Japan,’ “Latin American Neighbors,” 
“America at Home.” While they last these 
will be furnished -for fifteen (15) cents 
per copy. 
Picture Stories 
7E still have a few sets of the stories, 
“Playing Together.” These will be 
furnished for thirty-five (85) cents dur- 
ing July and August. For the Foreign 
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Mission Thought, we have, “China Picture 
Stories” (35c). If you have not used these 
picture stories, you will be delighted with 
the use of them in your Junior Societies or 
Sunday-school classes of children. And this 
is a splendid opportunity to purchase them 
at reduced price. 


Another Summer Offer 

The “cut out” is an interesting mission 
lesson for children. We have “The Chinese 
House” and also “The Japanese Home.” 
These we are offering you at summer prices 
—twenty (20) cents each. 

“Our Greatest Crop” 

The above is the title of a new leaflet 
about the “Farm and Cannary” work. This 
leaflet is free. Just mention it and we will 
send you one with your other order. 

“Hope of the World” 

Yes, we have a few more of that pic- 
ture and the story book which goes with it. 
These you may have at the summer price 
of thirty-five (35) cents. 


July 
Literature Month 


—REMEMBER— 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 
You should read, tell about, and give away 
leaflets during July. (See “Tools in Print” 
and make up your order.) 
—REMEMBER— 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


Now is the time to read those two or 
more missionary books. Buy them, rent 
them, or borrow them—but, anyhow, read 
them. 

— REMEMBER — 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H Denison, Secretary 





Pastors’ Institute 

HE Southern Wabash Conference in IIli- 

noise held an institute at its Bethlehem 
Church near Sumner, June 30-July 2 for 
its pastors and those working in its bounds. 
It covered various phases of church work, 
pastoral problems, with special emphasis on 
stewardship, church finance, and the every- 
member canvass. It was a most helpful 
meeting. The secretary of this department 
had a rare privilege to do constructive 
work. It is our idea that it is the kind 
of institutes needed, where pastors come to- 
gether and study their problems. They 
were there for business three and one-half 
hours in the forenoon, three hours in the 
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afternoon, and public addresses and ser- 
mons in the evening. It was an institute, 
with round table discussions, and thorough- 
ly prepared presentations. It did not seem 
to matter that the thermometer reached 104. 
Any pastor who was not present missed 
more than he realizes. This conference ex- 
pects to put on the every-member canvass 
simultaneously. 


An Overlooked Point 

SOME churches are likely to overlook one 

of the important matters in connection 
with the every-member canvass; that of the 
proper methods of getting the box of en- 
velopes delivered to the subscriber. They 
should not be carried along by the can- 
vassers when they make the canvass. The 
church year is not yet closed, confusion is 
likely to result. They cannot be properly 
vecorded for no one at that time knows who 
or hyw many will subscribe. Chaos results 
rather than plan, system, and satisfaction. 

They should not be stacked upon a table 
or seat in the church, or put in a window 
and everybody be asked to come and hunt 
out theirs. There are a half dozen reasons 
why this should not be allowed. There is 
a proper time and way to deliver them. 
They should be delivered by the church in 
the homes of the subscribers between the 
closing Sunday of the year and the open- 
ing Sunday of the new year. Then no con- 
fusion results. They are on time then. It 
is the dignified way. The team that can- 
vassed certain homes might deliver the en- 
velopes to those homes but not when they 
make the canvass. There is a better way, 
however. Use your young people to do that. 
Place the responsibility on them. Organize 
them definitely and systematically for the 
task. It will train them and help fit them in 
making the canvass themselves in later 
years. They need that training in the 
technique of the canvass. Scarcely a church 
that the writer knows is using, training, 
developing, its youth anywhere near as 
much or as well as it should. This offers a 
splendid chance for real service. 


Entirely Different 

ITHING is an entirely different matter 

than that of being generous in giving. 
One may be a generous giver and not be a 
tither. Tithing has to do with the ac- 
knowledgment of our stewardship. Tithing 
is the actual setting aside first for God and 
his direct cause a definite part, a tenth, of 
our income as it comes in. This may be done 
by having a separate place for keeping it; 
or if the amount is fairly good size, it may 
be kept in a book or bank account. When 
one receives, say $100, he can transfer $10 
at once to his tithe account and draw from 
that account for distinctively Christian 
work and from the $90 for personal and 
family uses. Tithing puts God’s claim first, 
definite, and separate. When this is done 
as a real act of worship and with delibera- 


“tion it brings a satisfaction and joy, so 


that it is nearly always “once a tither, al- 
ways a tither.” 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Official Notice 


THE General Convention of the Christian 
Church will meet in regular quadrennial 
session in the First Christian Church, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on Wednesday; October 20. 
1926, at two p. m., and continue its sessions 
until the work of the Convention is com- 
pleted. 
(Signed by) 
F. G. Corrin, Albany, Missouri, 
President of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


J. F. BURNETT, Dayton, Ohio, 
Secretary of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


Rev. J. E. Etter, Greenville, Ohio, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
Pre-Convention Committee on Christian 
Education, caused by the resignation of Rev. 
C. B. Hershey. 


Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, of Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the Pre-Convention Committee on Or- 
ganization, caused by the death of Dr. W. P. 
Lawrence. 


Rev. Omer S. Thomas has offered his 
resignation as Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Home Missions. The resignation 
has not yet been considered by the Executive 
Board of the Convention, but will be in due 
course of time, and announcement made in 
this column. Dr. Thomas is Chairman of 
the Pre-Convention Committee on Finance, 
to whom all official correspondence concern- 
ing the report should be addressed. Even 
though his resignation should be accepted as 
secretary, he would still be Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. Dr. Thomas is 
competent to fill the positions he now holds, 
as those of us who have worked with him 
well know. 

Many are getting anxious to see the Con- 
vention program; and the Program Com- 
mittee is anxious that they may, and is do- 
ing all it can to hasten its completion. 
There are a few more departmental pro- 
grams yet to prepare, when it will be given 
to The Herald readers. 

Do not fail to note the change in the hour 
of opening. The Convention opens at two 
o’clock p. m., on Wednesday, October 20, 
1926. The first afternoon’s program is as 
important as that of any afternoon of the 
whole time, and members of the Convention 
should be there at the opening. Remember, 
too, that the responsibility of the Urbana 
church does not begin until the close of the 
afternoon session. 

Dr. Watkins, and his people, are prepar- 
ing to be generous hosts to agreeable guests, 
and every one attending the Convention 
should do his or her best to be agreeable 
in every way to those whose kindness and 
generous hospitality add much to the pleas- 
ure of the occasion. It may as well be said 
now, as later, that members of the Con- 
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vention should accept the assignment made 
by the committee thankfully, and not ex- 
pect, nor request, a change. They are 
guests, and should not increase the burden 
of the committee that assigns them, nor the 
home in which they stay. They should re- 
member not to keep their hostess waiting 
for them at breakfast time. The folks will 


not appreciate their good looks nearly so 
much as their good manners. 





Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





ECENTLY we received a very interest- 

ing letter from Rev. G. Sano, our pastor 
at Ichinoseki, Japan. It is so full of inter- 
esting information regarding the work of a 
pastor in Japan that we are quoting a goodly 
portion of it for our readers. Brother Sano, 
it will be remembered, spent a number of 
years in America in preparation for his 
work; and now as the pastor of one of 
our large churches in his homeland he is 
proving to be a splendid factor in the spread 
of the gospel. He is the Living Link of the 
Urbana, Illinois, Church, which is to be 
host to the General Convention in the fall. 
He says: 

Last May at the request of the principal 
of the Middle School in Ichinoseki I en- 
gaged in teaching thirteen hours a week. 
The school has six hundred students, with 
whom I had daily contact. I had occasional 
chances to talk with the teachers and stu- 


dents about Christ. At the end of the 
school year I resigned the position because 
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the schol wished to have a new policy un- 
der a new principal. 

Last fall the teachers of a public school in 
Kurosawajiri, who had had Bible study un- 
der me, asked me to come down again to 
teach English and Bible every Friday. I 
took up the Book of Job and Amos for 
study. This class lasted until March. One 
of the leaders of the class sailed for Brazil 
in May with the children of the Okayama 
orphanage. 

The Shinseikwan, the literary evangelistic 
society, requested me to write some articles 
every month. This took my time a great 
deal. But the work is indeed worth while. 

I visited Iwagasaki, Kannari, and Waka- 
yanagi (three of our mission outposts) once 
a month for preaching. At Iwagasaki, Mr. 
Kojiro Nakamura, from a Samurai family, 
is quite influential among the citizens of the 
town. He always assists me in preaching 
there. He was once abroad, and was con- 
verted to Christianity while in America. He 
is appointed through the annual conference 
to take charge of the evangelistic work at 
Iwagasaki. 

As to Ichinoseki, my time was greatly 
taken away from the church on account of 
the side work last year. Having offered 
my resignation to the school I am glad to 
say that I can put my whole time to direct 
Christian work. 

Mrs. T. Abe, whose husband died in Chi- 
cago, engages in business now. She comes 
every Sunday with her four children and 
assists in Sunday-school. I cannot say ex- 
actly whether the church grows or not, but 
I am sure I am being made gradually fit 
to work for the people here. I am always 
rejoicing in the high calling to the Chris- 
tian ministry, through which I am coming 
to know more and more of the beauty and 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


With such workers as Brother Sano at 
the task in Japan we face a most hopeful 
future. 


The Deliverance at the Red Sea 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 1, 1926 
Exodus 13:17-22; 14:1-31 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Jehovah is my strength and 
song, and he is become my salvation.— 


Exodus 15:2. 


2 
on 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 26—Guided by Jehovah. 
Exod. 13:17-22. 

Tuesday, July 27—Israel’s Fear and 
Moses’ Faith. Exod. 14:10-14, 
Wednesday, July 28—The Deliverance 
at the Red Sea. Exod. 14:15-22. 
Thursday, July 29—The Egyptians De- 
stroyed. Exod. 14:23-31. 
Friday, July 30—The Song of Deliver- 
Exod. 15:1-10. 


ance. 
Saturday, July 31—The Song of 
Triumph. Exod. 15:11-21. 
Sunday, August 1—Security Through 
Faith. Psalm 37:1-7. 
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WORSHIP AND SONG 


Hymn—"O Worship the King,"’ No. 281 in 
“Worship and Song.” 


Psalm 37:1-7—Read or 
adults. 
Hymn—"There’s a 


chanted by the 


God's 


Wideness_ in 





Mercy,’ No. 47 in “Worship and Song.” 
Prayer—By Bible-class teacher. Thanks for 
God's leadership and deliverance, and 


prayer for grace to follow and faith to 
overcome difficulties when they arise in 
front of us. 

Story of Israelites from Moses’ return to 
deliverance at Red Sea. Told by President 
of Women’s Class. 

Hymn—‘‘Father, I Know,”’ No. 50 in ‘““Wor- 
ship and Song.” 

Hymn—"‘Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,” 
No. 139 in ‘‘Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—High spots in July. 

Superintendent—Plans for August. 

Lesson Study. 


The Long Way Around 


It would have been a comparatively short 
way by Philistia, but it was dangerous. 
So they were led the long way. But that 
is often the safest and best m the long run. 
Ponzi has tried the short way to wealth; 
but it has been to him constantly the way, 
to trial and condemnation and loss of free- 
dom. Some have tried the short way into 
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service, or into an education. But the long 
way, the way of preparation full and 
thorough, is the best way. No virtue in 
going around just for the sake of going 
around; but look out for those short-cuts, 
and particularly if it is through enemy land. 


Taking Joseph’s Bones 


Difficult to get out of us what has been 
put into us at home and school during those 
early days. Joseph had done great things 
for Egypt and received much honor. But 
at heart he was still what he had been 
taught in the old home, and he asks to have 
his bones carried with them when they 
finally left the land. Sow your seeds in the 
springtime of youth. 

Keep the pictures of our church and na- 
tional heroes where they will inspire the 
boys and girls. Those bones would be a 
great source of inspiration to Israelites of 
wavering faith. I think they must have 
often said, ‘Why he believed in our return 
to the promised land hundreds of years 
ago.” Faith of our Fathers living still! 


Pillar of Cloud by Day and Fire by Night 


God is our leader and provider and he 
looks after us day and night. “The day is 
thine, and the night also is thine.” Do not 
fear when the night comes on. God is just 
as close at night as at noon. He gives us 
work to do during the day, and leadership 
to carry on. But at night “he giveth to his 
beloved in sleep.” So still we have the 
pillar by day and by night, and both of them 
are adapted to their own time and use. 


A Mistake to Let Them Go Free 


The Israelites had been the slaves of 
Egypt. They had been in truth their 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. They 
had made their bricks and been their build- 
ers. Now they have become so accustomed 
to having others .do their work that they 
do not know how to do it themselves, and 
they are well-nigh helpless. The people 
who own slaves are really greater sufferers 
than the salves. Parents who persist in 
doing everything for their children, and 
never teaching them responsibility and the 
honor and glory of work and how to do 
things, are faithless to their trust and are 
putting a curse on their children’s latter 
years. That divorce case in many in- 
stances began away back yonder in the 
childhood home. : 


Let Us Alone 


What a prayer that is, and how often it 
has been offered. Our children have some- 
times offered it. They did not want any 
restrictions, nor did they want to be led out 
from their slaveries or their dangers. 
Drinking people, too, have asked to be let 
alone, and people in the liquor business— 
the worst sufferers themselves—have asked 
to be let alone. Well, we shall in the 
passion of Jesus do everything that lies in 
our power to lead them out. But ultimately 
if they just will not come, or will persist- 
ently go back, even God will have to say, 
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“Ephraim hath returned to his idols; let 
him alone.” 
Jehovah Will Fight For You 

How parents will “stick up” for their chil- 
dren, and stand by them to the end. “But if 
ye being evil .... how much more will 
your heavenly father.” It is wonderful to 
have God as our father and our friend. He 
will surely do for us “exceedingly abun- 
dantly above all that we can ask or think.” 
But let us be sure that we are on God’s 
side, that he may indeed fight for us. 
That They Go Forward 


What wrecks there are of men who have 
refused to go forward! Difficulties arose, 
or trouble came, or they got buried in their 
business, or they lost the spirit of youth 
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and thus slumped. There they lie the vic- 
tims to every enemy, and soon the same old 
slaves. When we are headed in the right 
direction, we should go forward to our dying 
day. Eye hath not seen what God has for 
every soul on ahead. There may be Red 
Seas, but so there is God and faith. 


Israel Saved 


Some years ago a friend of mine was plan- 
ning to go to our Provincial Sunday School 
Convention. His trip took him first by 
ferry and then by train. But an East 
wind came up that blew the waters back, 
and the ferry would have had to cross al- 
most on dry ground. But the next day the 
bay was full of water. God can make the 
winds and sea obey him. 


Wise and Unwise Decisions 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 1, 1926 
1 Kings 3:5-15; Gen. 13:5-13 (Consecration meeting.) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

I happened upon this plan for A Bell Meeting 
while looking over some old copies of The Christian 
Endeavor World. It seems that it would make a 
very interesting change from the ordinary meeting. 
If you could not arrange the electric bell you could 
use a small hand-bell. 

Arrange the chairs in rows, in a half circle, a 
table in front. On this table place a box which 
covers an electric bell and some batteries. Run a 
wire from the bell down the leg of the table and 
forward to the chair which the Chairman of the 
prayer-meeting Committee is to occupy. At the end 
of this wire is a push-button, which the chairman 
will use in due course. A program chart for the 
meeting should be hung on the wall. It should look 
like this: 

PART I. 
Bell 1. 
Bell 2. 
Bell 3. 
Bell 4. 
Bell 5. 
PART II. 
Bell 1. 


No. 
Bell 2. { No. 2. 
No. 3. 
Bell 3. 
Bell 4. 
Bell 5. 

Then slips should be prepared before the meeting. 
Here is a sample. 

Part 1. Bell 1. 
OPEN MEETING 
James White 

In other words, each slip is to contain a request for 
the holder to do a certain thing in the meeting at 
the time of the sounding of his particular bell, and 
also the name of the person who is to get the slip. 

In the meeting when bell Number 1 is rung, the 
person holding the slip rises and does what the slip 
tells him to do. In the same way when other bells 
are rung the persons holding the corresponding slips 
take part as requested. 

Some bells may be divided into several parts: that 
is, one slip may read, “Part II; Bell 2; No. 1." An- 
other slip would read ‘“‘Number 2,” and so on. Thus 
several speakers would take part in the order of 
their numbers, but on the same bell call. 

For Bell 1, ring the bell once; for bell 2, twice, and 
so on. This meeting will be out of the ordinary. It 
will of course, be a leaderless meeting, the bells tak- 
ing the place of the leader.—Adapted from C. E. 
World. 

SUGGESTED HYMNS 


“T Heard the Voice of Jesus;’’ “‘Behold a Stranger 


at the Door;’ “Just as I am Without One Plea;” 
‘Stand up! Stand up! for Jesus!;’”’ “O Jesus, Thou 
Art Standing ;”’ ‘Follow Me, the Master Said;” ‘“O 
Happy Day!;’’ ‘‘Dear Savior, We are Thine.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 
[IRST Kings 3:5-9. Choices reveal char- 
acter. The boy who chooses to play ball 
when he ought to be getting his lesson, re- 





veals a character that is not very likely to 
make a scholar. The girl who chooses to 
spend her energies on looking nice instead 
of developing her inner life through culture, 
reveals a shallow, superficial character. 

The young man who chooses to go joy-rid- 
ing on Sunday instead of going to church re- 
veals the fact that he has an irreligious 
nature. The young man or the young 
woman who whispers and giggles in church 
reveals a streak of irreverence in their 
character. 

Solomon’s choice revealed character that 
was wise, and far-seeing, and noble. He 
might have chosen wealth or fame or re- 
nown; instead he chose wisdom, and having 
this he could gain all the others. Would 
that the young people of today would choose 
wisdom. 


“Ask what I shall give thee.” God makes 


much the same offer to all of us. He may 
give better than we ask. 
Choices: also make character. I Kings 


3:12,18. Solomon’s choice of wisdom made 
him wise, and rich, and powerful, and 
famous. Every choice we make is either a 
step that pushes us onward and upward in 
the way of life or pulls us backward and 
downward. Every important decision either 
strengthens or weakens character. Every 
decision widens our field of usefulness and 
service or narrows and cramps it. 

Decisions should be carefully, thought- 
fully made and once made should be adhered 
to. 1 Kings 3:14. Solomon at the time of 
his choice was evidently walking in the 
ways of God. He had chosen so to do. 
Would he be loyal to that choice? God had 
blessings still in store for him if he would. 
Solomon failed because he did not remain 
true to his choice of God’s way. Many an 
one has failed in just the same way. . 

Gen. 13:10,11. Selfishness spoiled Lot’s 
decision. We can never see things as they 
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really are if selfishness sways our minds 
when we are brought face to face with a 
decision. What wretchedness and sorrow 
and loss Lot brought upon himself and upon 
his family by his selfish choice. Selfish de- 
cisions are always unwise decisions. 

Vs. 12,18. “Lot dwelled in the cities of 
the plain, and pitched his tent toward 
Sodom. But the men of Sodom were wicked 
and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” 
Decisions that rest simply upon outward ap- 
pearances are not always wise decisions. 
Things on the surface may look all right, 
but when you look beneath the surface they 
are all wrong. Phil Jones thought Jennie 
Lemon was all right because she was fair 
to look upon but he found that underneath 
the good looks there was an ugly, mean dis- 
position. Many a man has been badly taken 
in by deciding in favor of the thing which 
on the surface looked all right. 


To Illustrate 


What a noble decision was that of Joshua 
when he said, “As for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord.” No matter what you 
fellows are going to do. I am going to be 
a Christian. That takes courage. It takes 
manhood or womanhood to stand before a 
company of your unsaved friends and com- 
panions and make known your purpose to 
decide for God no matter what they may 
think or do. 

How the people of all ages, since that day, 
have admired Ruth, the Moabitess, for her 
noble decision, when she said to Naomi, as 
she turned her back forever upon her own 
land and people; “Intreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee: 
for whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God: where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if ought but death part thee and me.” What 
a wise decision was that on the part of the 
Moabitish maiden and what a wonderful re- 
sult came from it. This Moabite maiden, 
outside the covenant promises of God to- 
ward Israel, became an ancestress of Jesus 
Christ. How little she knew what the re- 
sult of that choice would be. How little we 
know the result of any choice we may make. 
; The Prodigal decided that the opportun- 
ities in his little country community were 
all too narrow and limited for him. The re- 
straints of the home were too galling! And 
so he decided that he would sever the home 
ties and go away to the bright lights of the 
great city. Life was too tame for him 
where he was. Nothing doing! Nothing 
going on! Down in the great city there was 
action and warmth and color and pleasure; 
he would go there. What a momentous de- 
cision that was. Like the poor moth that 
decides that the brilliant rays of the candle 
furnish the kind of atmosphere he needs, 
and so flutters into it only to find, if he es- 
capes with his life, that he is a poor 
crippled moth all the rest of his moth days. 
Such has been the result in the lives of hun- 
dreds and thousands of prodigals who have 
made the prodigal’s decision, in the prodi- 
gal’s spirit. 


Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 
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And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Irrevocable 
(For Reading or Recitation) 


What thou hast done thou hast done; for the heaven- 
ly horses are swift. 

Think not their flight to o’ertake,—they stand at the 
throne even now. 

Ere thou canst compass the thought, the immortals 
in just hands shall lift, 

Poise, and weigh surely thy deed, and its weight shall 
be laid on thy brow; 

For what thou hast done thou hast done. 


What thou hast not done remains; and the heavenly 
horses are kind. 

Till thou hast pondered thy choice. they will patient- 
ly wait at thy door. 
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Do a brave deed, and behold! they are farther away 
than the wind. 
Returning, they bring thee a crown, to shine on thy 
brow evermore ; 
For what thou hast done thou hast done. 
—Mary Wright Plummer. 


For Discussion 


What is wrong with the decision of the men or 
woman who says, “I am going to quit this evil 
thing ?”’ 

What do you consider the most important decision 
of life? 

Why are our decisions so important? 

Jesus decided that he would live and die for others, 
dare we make any less decision? 

The Chinese says, “Happiness and trouble stand 
at the door. Yours is the choice which you will in- 
vite in.” Is that true? 

Redwald of Kent placed two altars in his great 
hall—at one end, to his old idols; at the other, to 
God. What was wrong with that decision? 


“Tarry Awhile” 
A Story 


BY NELLIE FLORENCE 


O to it!” It was Bruce Meredith’s 

voice, urging on boys of his Sunday- 
school class, who were competing in a pass- 
ball game at one of the church socials. 

Bruce was the personification of energy 
—a sturdily-built young man, with keen 
eyes, 2 brisk voice, and erect carriage. His 
handclasp was firm and hearty, his every 
movement swift. He seemed to be in a doz- 
en places at once, commanding and cheer- 
ing his forces to victory. 

Marjorie Allen watched him a little wist- 
fully. She liked Bruce Meredith, and ac- 
knowledged his tireless efforts in every 
branch of the church work, but sometimes 
she wished he were not quite so energetic. 
There was at times a little irritating idea 
in her mind that he was overdoing things. 
Look at poor Laurence Woods, she thought 
to herself. Laurence had only just recov- 
ered from a serious illness. He was pant- 
ing with the effort to reach the head of the 
line with the ball. The rival lines were 
equaling his. He ought not to exert him- 
self so, just for a trifling success. But 
Bruce was cheering, “Go to it, Laurie, go 
to it!” 

Bruce’s class had organized itself into a 
club of that name, with those words for its 
motto. “Anything you want done,” Bruce 
boasted, “just ask the boys, and they'll go 
to it.” It really was a wonderful class. The 
superintendent of the school was very 
proud of it, and praised it on every pos- 
sible occasion. When the pastor wanted 
a thing done and done quickly, he requisi- 
tioned the Go-To-Its. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety asked them to decorate the vestry for 
the Harvest Supper, the superintendent ap- 
pointed them a committee to procure the 
Christmas evergreens, they sold tickets, 


they filled the janitor’s place when he was 
ill, they gave an entertainment nearly ev- 
ery month, they organized a basket ball 
team, but— 

Miss Allen recalled that for weeks the 
Harvest decorations and the Christmas 
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evergreens littered the grounds back of the 
church; that the janitor was in despair 
over his ash-strewn cellar and his dilapi- 
dated brooms and misplaced tools; that 
each entertainment given by the class 
meant a great deal of work for patient 
mothers and less patient sisters, both be- 
fore and after the evening of the perform- 
ance. She recalled also like a fast revolv- 
ing kaleidoscope, a whole assortment of 
mental pictures: Eunice Reed, kept at 
home an entire week because her brother 
had to be out every night on business for 
the Go-To-Its, there being no one else to 
stay with the sick mother; Jack Alcott’s 
mother, bewailing the fact that she could 
not get a bit of help from Jack, he had so 
much church work to do; Paul Norton, off 
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THINGS THAT ENDURE 


ONOR and truth and manhood— 

These are the things that stand, 
Though the sneer and jibe of the cynic tribe 

Are loud through the width of the land. 


The scoffer may lord it an hour on earth, 
And a lie may live for a day, 

But truth and honor and manly worth 
Are things that endure alway. 


Courage and toil and service, 
Old, yet forever new— 

These are the rock that abides the shock 
And holds through the storm, flint-true. 


Fad and folly, the whims of an hour, 
May bicker and rant and shrill: 

But the living granite of truth will tower 
Long after their rage is still. 


Labor and love and virtue— 
Time does not dim their glow; 

Though the smart may say, in their languid 
way, 
“Oh, we've outgrown all that you know! 


But a lie, whatever the guise it wears, 
Is a lie, as it was of yore. 

And a truth that has lasted a million years 
Is good for a million more! 


—Ted Olson, in Forbes’ Magazine. 
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with his father’s automobile on Go-To-It 
work, while his father walked home from 
his office across the city. 

“Enthusiasm gone wild,’ was her ver- 
dict. But even as she formulated the 
thought, she was filled with compunction. 
Were not the girls of her own class almost 
as bad—or good? She recalled the phrases 
she had heard from time to time: “Rushed 
to death!” “I haven’t a night this week.” 
“Rehearsal tonight and a committee meet- 


ing! Goodness knows when I'll get my 
French!” “Tomorrow night? No, that’s 
full! Where does the time go?” 


Miss Allen slipped away from the noisy 
group of young people. She had been ap- 
plauding perfunctorily, clapping her hands 
with her mind far from the action. She 
stepped quietly into the pastor’s study, 
where the wraps were piled one on another, 
and slipping into her coat, for the room 
was chilly, she sat down to think. A brief, 
unspoken prayer—that was Marjorie’s way 
—and then she began to plan. 

“First cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye,” the verse came to her mind. “I 
guess I’d better begin with my own girls, 
for unless something is done, they’ll be 
swept along with the Go-To-Its.” 

If Bruce had been planning a campaign, 
he would have walked the flocr with brisk 
strides. It was characteristic of Marjorie 
that she removed the wraps from a big 
chair, and curling comfertubly in it, shut 
her eyes and pondered. They found her 
there when they came in for their wraps. 
“Asleep?” asked Nell Curtis, curiously. 
“Are you. sick, Miss Allen?” questioned 
Lora Brooks and Mollie Greenough. 

“She’s just downright lazy,” tease 
Bruce Meredith, coming in and overturning 
a half-dozen coats to find a mislaid book. 
“She didn’t enter a single race.” He smiled 
down at her tolerantly. She was a nice lit- 
tle thing, but she needed waking up. Her 
voice was so soft and slow, and she hadn’t 
much “pep.” 

Marjorie smiled back at him. “No,” she 
said, “I’m just planning a rival club, Mr. 
Meredith. Girls, when will you meet at my 
house to form a club?” 

“A club!” chorused her girls, flocking 
around her. “Oh, Miss Allen, it would be 
lovely, but when would we get the time’ 
I thought you didn’t approve of clubs.” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind,” admitted 
Marjorie. 

“Good! Go to it!” called out Bruce, 
cheeringly, as he left the study. “Glad to 
welcome a rival. But you'll have to hus- 
tle some to beat the boys.” 

Miss Allen smiled enigmatically. If her 
purpose had needed a stimulus, it was giv- 
en.her, not by Bruce’s words, but by the 
appalling fact that she could not get her 
entire class together for a full week. 

“Wouldn’t Sunday do?” asked Claire Bel- 
mont. ‘We could stay a few minutes after 
Sunday-school.” 

“No,” said Marjorie firmly. “It will take 
more than a few minutes. I’ll wait a week 
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if you’ll all promise to be there then, and 
please don’t say anything to anyone about 
i” 

These last words clinched the matter. A 
secret—all girls love them, even if they are 
accused of not being able to keep them. 

The appointed time found the entire class 
at Miss Allen’s home. After Marjorie 
called them to order, she offered a few 
words of prayer for guidance (“Miss Allen 
always prays as if she were talking to an 
intimate friend,” whispered Lora to Claire, 
afterward), and then she asked this ques- 
tion: 

“Girls, how many nights a week are you 
at home with your family? I don’t mean 
up in your room, studying, or trimming a 
hat, or writing letters, but in real family 
fashion, talking, sewing, or singing to- 
gether.” 

The girls looked at each other blankly. 
There was a few moments’ hesitation, and 
then some rather lame, almost shame-faced 
excuses. “But it’s mostly church work that 
keeps us out, Miss Allen,” protested one, 
“choir practice, basket ball, the fair.” 


Then Miss Allen spoke again. “Now, 
girls, if you’ll just give me the floor, I have 
some suggestions concerning the club. I 
should like it to be called the Tarry Awhile 
Club, and I’d like the name to be your mot- 
to. No, it isn’t a lazy motto,” as if she read 
their thoughts. “It’s a stop-and-think club; 
a ‘stop, look, listen’ club; a rest club, only 
those names don’t appeal to me. Even Je- 
sus ‘tarried’ with his friends, you know. 
And he said, ‘Come ye apart and rest 
awhile.’ 

“I’m not going to ask you to meet to- 
gether oftener than once a month; but I 
want you each to ‘tarry awhile’ at home 
one evening each week, not necessarily the 
same evening, but one night out of seven, 
and give of yourselves to your family just 
as you lend your earnest effort to a church 
social or a rehearsal. And I don’t mean, 
either, that I want you to entertain them, 
but just take your share of the evening’s 
pleasure or work upon yourself, whether 
it’s to help the younger ones with their les- 
sons or mother with the mending, or to read 
aloud, or simply to give them the fellow- 
ship of your presence. ‘Charity begins at 
home,’ and I’m afraid we forget sometimes 
that God gave us the home for our first 
opportunity. Then, once a month, I’d like 
you to meet here—to ‘tarry awhile’ with 
me; there’ll be no entertainment to pre- 
pare. You may, and please do, bring your 
sewing or your fancywork. Perhaps one of 
us will read aloud, perhaps we’ll have mu- 
sir, we’ll have some simple refreshments, 
we'll talk things over. But it will be a 
night of rest and quiet, and I think you'll 
like it. Will you try it for a month? No 
officers, no dues, no committees, no rules, 
no program, just one motto, ‘Tarry Awhile.’ 
‘Tarry awhile’ doesn’t mean to stop, it 
means to pause and gain strength by rest- 
ing, to consider the course ahead, and to 
choose wisely. Then, if you like, adopt the 
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other club’s motto, and ‘Go-To-It.’ Now— 
any questions?” 

Of course there were dozens of them, but 
the result may be summed up in the inter- 
change of greetings between Bruce Mere- 
dith and Marjorie Allen the next Sunday. 

“Yes, we’ve formed a club,” she said, 
“the Tarry Awhiles.” 

“Tarry Awhile!” echoed Bruce amazedly. 
“Say, where do you expect to get with a 
motto like.that? How often do you meet? 
What’s your object?” 

“To practice religion once a week, at 
least, ‘in the place whereunto God has ap- 
pointed us,’” answered Marjorie, demure- 
ly, “although, to be sure, the club doesn’t 
realize that that is its prime endeavor, so 
please don’t give me away. Secondly, it is 
to create the balance made necessary by 
the Go-To-Its,” she continued, with quiet 
mischief. “We have no officers, commit- 
tees, programs, by-laws, or dues, and we 
meet but once a month.” 


“Great Scott!” ejaculated Bruce Mere- 
dith, looking at her keenly. “No joking, 
Miss Allen?” He turned away then, at the 
beckoning of the pastor, but there was a 
puzzled frown on his brow and a little imp 
of curiosity began to stir in his brain. 
What was she up to? She had something 
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AN OLD LADY KNITS 


, who know more of death than those who 
died, 
Must knit and wait 
Until he leaves the lane to stand beside 
My lonely gate; 
I, who once struggled when he came to 
snatch 
Those dear to me, 
Must listen, till his pale hands lift my latch, 
Impatiently. 
a oe a 
To youth a whispered word of Death appals, 
But time and age 
Make him a long-expected friend, who calls 
And can assuage 
Life’s listlessness when all 
dumb 
And dreams are dim; 
Since he has left nobody else to come, 
I welcome him. 
—John Hanlon, in New 
York Times. 


loved lips are 
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in mind. She wasn’t as slow as he had 
thought her. Of course, with her invalid 
mother, she couldn’t get out, perhaps, as 
often as he thought she ought to. She evi- 
dently didn’t approve entirely of the Go- 
To-Its. It wasn’t jealousy, he could see 
that. So they needed a balance, did they? 

At the first real meeting of the Tarry 
Awhile Club, the girls were given a half- 
hour for conversation. They did not real- 
ize that Miss Allen was cleverly leading 
them to report upon the success of their 
tarry-awhile nights at home. 

“Miss Allen!” said Lora, “I offered to 
help mother with the mending one night. 
Gracious, it was awful! And she’s had it 
to do alone for months. I’ve told her to 
leave mine for me, but I’ve never got 
around to it, and the first thing I knew I 
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would find it all done on my bed. I’m 
ashamed, Miss Allen! If you could have 
seen her face!” 

“Talk about faces!’ chimed in Claire Bel- 
mont. “I never realized how tired mother 
was, until I offered to do the dishes for her 
that first night. She said, ‘Aren’t you go- 
ing to the church social?’ And I said no, 
she could go, if she wanted. She said she 
was too tired, and the look on her face 
when I made her lie down and listen to 
Polly playing soft little make-up tunes—it 
made a lump come in my throat.” 

“I made fudge,” confessed Mollie Green- 
ough. “I haven’t made any except to sell 
at the church socials or school entertain- 
ments for ages. I’ve let the kiddies have 
just the crumbs and corners. Isn’t that 
awful?” 

When the talk showed signs of turning 
to other subjects, Miss Allen offered to 
read to them, while they sewed or embroid- 
ered or crocheted, and then they popped 
corn over the open fire. The meeting closed 
with the clasping of hands in a ring, while 
all repeated together: 


“Lord, as upon the earth 

Thou tarried with thy friends for rest, 
So, Lord, tarry thou with me, 

And be my guest!” 


Little by little, the influence of the Tarry 
Awhile Club gained. Miss Allen learned 
first about it, as was natural. She visited 
the girls’ homes, and found in nearly every 
case that the parents were glad that their 
daughters were not doing quite so much 
social or church work. They were home 
at least one night a week, nowadays, one 
mother said, wholly unconscious that this 
was the one rule of the club, for Miss Allen 
had counseled that this be kept a secret. 

The Sunday-school superintendent began 
to realize that Miss Allen’s class, once 
pledged to a thing, would carry it through 
steadily, “finish the work with no loose ends 
hanging” was the way he phrased it; and 
the pastor, overhearing a conversation one 
Sunday came very near to the root of the 
matter. 


“Oh, go to it!” he heard Gerald Morse 
urging Claire Belmont. “Why won’t you 
take hold and help us out?” 

“Tarry awhile,” countered Claire, blithe- 
ly. “Let’s think it over. I’m not sure it’s 
the wisest thing to do. And besides, I’ve 
promised father one night next week, in ad- 
dition to my regular”— She stopped short. 
“Let’s ask Mr. Malcolm what he thinks,” 
she finished, abruptly. “Oh, here he is, 
right here.” 


So they put the proposition before him, 
and the pastor placed his vote on Claire’s 
side. “It’s too much, Gerald,” he said. “We 
mustn’t work even a church to death, you 
know, and I don’t want the people to be too 
tired to hear the Chinese missionary on the 
fifteenth. Suppose you stay at home and 
rest up for that. Look up a little about 
China and interest your folks.” 

Perhaps the last to acknowledge the work 
of the Tarry Awhiles was Bruce Meredith. 
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He had begun to feel his power slipping 
from him. No longer was the Go-To-It 
class the chief and most influential group. 
He found himself and his plans hampered 
by the tendency of the Tarry Awhiles to 
stop to consider a thing, instead of going 
into it blindly. Sometimes they firmly re- 
fused assistance, and girls were necessary 
to complete almost any entertainment, sup- 
per, outing, or church service. It irritated 
him at first; gradually he found the boys a 
little less ready with enthusiasm. 

“Let’s not do it unless we can stick it 
out,” suggested Jack Alcott, one day, when 
Bruce urged co-operation in some new idea. 

“This is an awful muddle,” groaned Paul 
Norton, in the midst of a rehearsal for a 
Glee Club Concert. “I wish we hadn’t ‘gone 
ion” 

“Well, now that we have,” snapped Ger- 
ald, “let’s ‘stick to it.’” 

“Better name the club that,” suggested 
Philip Macdonald. 

“Go to it, old chap,” comforted Laurence 
Woods, “we'll ‘stick to it,’ and pull through, 
yet.” 

Bruce listened—and learned. “I think I 
know what you mean by ‘balance,’ ” he con- 
fessed to Miss Allen, later. “I have been 
overdoing things. I have always been well 
and strong and have had to hustle, and like 
to. But since I’ve had the grippe and been 
laid up for a week or two, I have had to 
‘tarry awhile,’” he confessed, whimsical- 
ly, “I can see my religion has been of the 
spectacular sort and I’d like’— 

“To ‘come ye apart and rest awhile?’” 
finished Marjorie, understandingly. 

“Yes,” answered Bruce Meredith, “if 
you'll show me how. Will you, Marjorie?” 
—Zion’s Herald. 
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I have never known a concern to make a 
decided success that did not do good, honest 
work, and even in these days of fiercest 
competition, when everything would seem 
to be a matter of price, there lies still at 
the root of great business success the very 
much more important factor of quality. 
The effect of attention to quality upon every 
man in the service, from the president of 
the concern down to the humblest laborer, 
cannot be overestimated. And bearing on 
the same question, clear, fine workshops and 
tools, well kept yards and surroundings, are 
of much greater importance than is usually 
supposed.—Andrew Carnegie. 


“Petting” 


Y voluntary choice of boys themselves, 

the problem of “petting,” long the sub- 
ject of scoldings and adult debate, seems 
destined to be approached if not actually 
solved by boys and girls in frank and open 
discussion. During the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association’s survey of youthful atti- 
tudes and impressions in preparation for 
the World’s Conference at Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, in August, groups of boys suggested 
that girls be admitted to the discussions and 
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that the problem be approached jointly. In 
at least one community, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the joint discussion plan was tried, and the 
result, in the opinion of Robert L. Ewing, 
of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A., 
was in every way gratifying. 

“We are greatly encouraged by the spirit 
shown in the one hundred or more com- 
munities where discussions were held,” said 
Mr. Ewing, who has had charge of compil- 
ing the results from all parts of the coun- 
try. “On the subject of relations with girls, 
the boys have indicated that they possess 
very high standards indeed, and both sides 
seem ready and willing to exert their best 
efforts toward self-control and toward open- 
mindedness.” 

In the Brooklyn discussion the boys 
frankly admitted that they sometimes at- 
tempt to “take liberties,” while the girls 
confessed that by permitting too many in- 
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THE LARGER PRAYER 


AT first | prayed for Light, 
Could | but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly, would | walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next | prayed for Strength, 
That I might tread the road 
With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 

The heaven's serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith, 
Could I but trust my God, 

I'd live enfolded in his peace 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now | pray for Love, 
Deep love to God and man; 

A living love that will not fail, 
However dark his plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


—Edna Dean Cheney. 
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timacies they often give the impression that 
they “expect to be petted.” By and large 
the trouble was diagnosed as a lack of 
self-control; “girls and fellows lose their 
heads when they think they are in love.” 

There was, of course, some bickering in 
the Brooklyn group and elsewhere, the boys 
maintaining that they were not wholly at 
fault. “If a fellow wants a ‘hot date’ he 
gets it; if he wants a ‘clean date’ he gets 
it,” a youngster from Indiana maintained. 

“Why don’t the girls object to petting? 
Why do they seem to like it?” asked a New 
Yorker. 

“They expect us to take the initiative to 
stop it,” protested a third. 

But while suggesting that perhaps “pub- 
lic opinion favors the girls too much,” the 
boys, when all was said and done, agreed 
that they much preferred the girls who 
don’t “pet” and that they would do what 
they could to help stamp out the practice. 

“We would not like to have a wife whom 
every. one had ‘pawed’ over,” said a young 
Ohioan. 
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Paying Children for Small 


Services 
By Rose Seelye-Miller 

HAVE to pay the children to empty the 

ashes, now,” a neighbor recently said 
and seemed to think it- rather smart of the 
children to demand pay. 

“Do you charge them for their dinners?” 
came the quick response from one much 
older. 

“Of course not!” was the laughing an- 
swer, but afterwards she looked thoughtful. 

Should the children help in the ordinary 
home where the mother does the housework, 
laundry, cooking, sewing, and all there is 
to do? Should they be paid for small serv- 
ices? 

After many years’ experience we think 
that practically all children, when little, 
want to do the things they see their elders 
doing, but if they are put off and not al- 
lowed to “help,” as they get older they 
become so used to having everything done 
for them that they no longer desire to be 
useful. 

In a home recently visited, a little girl 
of two is very active. She runs to get the 
dust pan, the broom, the baby’s bib, and to 
put the baby’s bottle away. She wants to 
help; she finds her joy in doing things she 
thinks will help. It is true that many of 
the things she does hinder more than they 
help, but she is cultivating the spirit of 
helpfulness, just through the joy of doing 
things, and when she is old enough to be 
really helpful there is little danger that she 
will demand pay for every small service. 
And, moreover, we believe that she will re- 
main so close in companionship to her 
mother that she will never need “winning 
back.” Most of the mothers who are cry- 
ing, “How shall I gain the confidence of 
my daughter?”, put that confidence aside 
years ago so effectually that it will be dif- 
ficult indeed to regain. If parents and 
children begin right, work together, play 
together, read together, and share things, 
there will be very little question of being 
paid for service. 

A mother of three, one a girl of sixteen, 
the others younger, says, “No, my children 
don’t help; they could but they don’t, and 
I haven’t the heart to make them!” The 
fault is in their bringing up, and they have 
been defrauded of one of the greatest joys 
of childhood, the joy of serving in the small 
ways in which they could serve. 

There is no joy in play or study that 
brings the satisfaction that the knowledge 
of having done something for mother gives. 

Let the children help, do not deprive 
them of the privilege of service. To do the 
little, helpful things about the home is as 
pleasant as play and very good exercise. 
The desire for activity is inherent in every 
healthy child, and the inclination to do the 
things others do is likewise a common gift. 
Why quell it, why not take advantage of 
it?—An article issued by the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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The Shooting Star 


Last evening, When my mother dear 
Was rocking me to sleep, 

My drowsy eyes I opened wide 
For just a farewell peep. 


The stars were smiling down at me 
With gentle, silver light, 

When suddenly a little one 
Went flying through the night! 


All in a moment it was gone, 
Before I could say, “O!” 

I wondered where ’twas flying to, 
And if it had to go. 


I think that ’way off in the sky, 
Some place had not a light, 

And God said to the little stars, 
“Who'll go and make it bright?” 


And then this little willing star, 
Before the rest had stirred, 
Cried, “I will go!” and off he flew, 
Without another word. 
—Child’s Gem. 


The Ribbon Game 


N interesting game for a rainy day is to 

get some ribbons or cord all different 
colors, and each piece about a yard and a 
half long. One person holds in his hands an 
end of all the ribbons, while the others sit 
in a row, each holding an end. Then the 
person that is holding all the ribbons starts 
to tell a story, when suddenly he stops and 
pulls at one of the ribbons in his hand. The 
one whose ribbon is pulled goes on with the 
story. Any number of people from two on 
up can play.—Irma Dilatush. 


When Ernest Disobeyed 

ERE, children,” said mother early one 

morning, “I want you to go to the store 
over at Hixville and’ buy the groceries [ 
have marked on the slip of paper. And be 
sure to get back by eleven o’clock,” she 
added with a mysterious twinkle in her 
eyes. 

“Yes, mother,” said Violet. “May Ernest 
go too? You know the big snake we saw in 
the woods the last time we went to the 
store? We may need brother along to pro- 
tect us.” 


“Yes, Ernest can go with you, only be 
sure to get back by eleven o’clock.” 


It was about a mile to the grocery store. 
Arriving there, the children purchased the 
groceries mother wished and also some 
candy with the dime she had given them. 
Then they started for home. 


“I wonder if we will have time to pick 
some raspberries?” suggested Violet. “TI 
saw such nice ones on our way over.” 

“Sure, loads of time,” replied Ernest 
with the air of one who knew a great deal. 

So they stepped into the wood, and all 
picked berries until they had _ several 
quarts. 

As they were again starting for home 
John Groves happened by with his big dog. 
He was whistling and seemed to be having 
a great time. 
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The Children 


“Come on, Erny,’ he said, “let’s go down 
to the creek and have a swim.” 

“No,” replied Ernest. “We must get 
home by eleven, and we won’t have time.” 

“Sure we will. My dad’s coming down 
this way with the team, and he said he 
would stop at the creek and get me at 
10:30. You just come along, and you'll 
have plenty of time.” 

“No, brother, don’t go,” pleaded Violet. 

Ernest was undecided. He looked first 
at John and then at his sister. Then he 
said: “You walk slowly home, Violet, and 
I’ll go with John, have a swim, and then 
catch up with you before you reach home.” 

“O, but Erny,” pleaded Violet, “you 
know mother said we are to be back by 
eleven o’clock, and, besides, I might meet a 
snake!” 

“There are no snakes at this time of the 
year,” said John Groves scornfully. “Come 
on, Erny.” 


Ernest followed with hesitation. He felt 


rather bad and that he should not have 


left his sister. But the creek did look so 
cool and inviting. 

The boys had a fine swim. They were 
splashing and having a splendid time when 
suddenly Ernest realized that a great 
length of time had passed since he left his 
sister. “O, John, it surely must be after 
10: 30 by now!” he cried. 

“O, I don’t think so! Father will most 
likely be here any minute now.” 

But father did not come. 

The boys presently started to walk home. 
Meeting a man on the road, they inquired 
what time it was. 

“Ten minutes to eleven,” he replied. 


When Ernest reached home, it was just 
noon. His mother prepared lunch, and they 
sat down. Mother was very quiet. Ernest 
wished she would talk. 


After lunch mother asked him to go into 
the garden and finish weeding. 


But he could stand the silence no longer. 
“Where is Violet, mother?” he asked. 

“She has gone to town with your Uncle 
James. They are going to the Zoo this 
afternoon. Uncle James said he had to 
leave promptly at eleven o’ctock, but that 
if you and Violet were ready he would come 
and take you along in his new automobile. 
That was why I wanted you to be sure to 
be back by eleven.” 

“But, mother, why didn’t you tell me,” 
asked Ernest. 

“Your uncle wanted to surprise you, so 
I promised not to tell you until he drove 
up in his car.” 

Ernest wended his way slowly and 
thoughtfully into the garden, where he set 
about the task of weeding. 

The Zoo! That was the one place Ern- 
est had been wanting to visit for a long, 
long while. 

But Ernest was a good boy, and the 
thing that caused a little ache in his heart 
was that he had disobeyed his mother. 
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As he weeded the garden beds a little 
bird sat up in a tree near by and seemed 
to say with his merry voice: “Al-ways 
o-bey! Al-ways o-bey!” 

Ernest looked up at the little bird, and 
then with a smile he said aloud: “All right, 
birdie, I guess it’s the best thing to do.” 
—Primary Weekly. 


Mr. Toad 
ELLO, Mr. Toad! What are you doin’ 
in my garden?” said Jimmie to the big, 
brown toad that was sitting in the middle of 
the lettuce bed in his “corner” of his fa- 
ther’s garden. : 

But Mr. Toad answered never a word. He 
just sat there and looked solemnly at Jim- 
mie out of his bright, beady eyes. 

“Well, Mr. Toad,” Jimmie persisted, “if 
you won’t tell me what you are doin’, I’ll 
just wait and see what you’re doin’.” 

So Jimmie sat on the ground close by and 
looked at Mr. Toad, and Mr. Toad, in turn, 
looked at him. Pretty soon a little red bug 
flew down and lit on the lettuce near Mr. 
Toad’s nose. Jimmie saw something flash 
out of Mr. Toad’s mouth and back again 
“quick as a wink.” And Mr. Red Bug was 
not on the lettuce leaf any more. 

Jimmie was sure Mr. Red Bug didn’t fly 
away, but he wasn’t sure about what hap- 
pened. 

He thought: “I’ll watch Mr. Toad better 
next time.” Again a bug stopped close to 
Mr. Toad, and again something jumped 
from Mr. Toad’s mouth and back, and Mr. 
Bug was gone. And this time Jimmie was 
sure that little Mr. Bug had gone into big 
Mr. Toad’s mouth. 

Before his mother called him to supper 
Jimmie had seen Mr. Toad catch twenty- 
seven bugs.—Selected. 


How Sport Helped 
PORT was a brown and white dog. He 
was lying quietly by the kitchen fire one 
day, while grandma was busy making 
pumpkin pies. By and by she said aloud 
to herself, “I wish I had one more egg.” 

Sport lifted his great brown eyes, and 
looked at her. In a minute he left his 
warm corner and went outdoors. 

Grandma thought nothing about him, till 
he came in again with an egg in his mouth! 
He had been to the barn, and found a hen’s 
nest. 

He laid down the egg at Grandma’s feet; 
but he was not used to carrying eggs, and 
he laid it down too hard, so that it broke. 

But he had tried his best, and grandma 
patted his head, and said kindly, “Good 
dog, Sport! Get me another.” 

“Bow-wow,” said Sport; which meant, no 
doubt, “Yes, ma’am, with pleasure.” 

Away he went, and came in with another 
egg. Grandma took this one from his mouth, 
so it did not get broken. 

This is a true story. Do all the little 
children try as much to please and help 
their kind mothers as Sport tried to please 
and help the old lady? It would be a good 
plan, wouldn’t it?—Selected. 
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Communications 


Growing Pains 

The Christian Church, if figures don’t lie, 
had the greatest percentage in growth the 
last year of any denomination in America. 
While the M. E. church had the largest 
numerical increase, by no means was its per- 
centage so large as our own. Dr. Carroll 
would have us believe that only those that 
had large numbers already in their fold had 
made worthy increases. The Doctor needs 
to put on his thinking cap. 

It would seem that some of our own 
leadership would have us believe that it 
would be too much to step into some places 
and organize churches where there is a de- 
mand for just the platform that we have 
advocated. There are hundreds of places 
in America today that are calling for the 
platform of the Christian Church. What are 
we to do—groan under the weight God has 
placed upon us or go forward? 

It seems to me there is but one thing for 
us to do and that is to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Savior as he points out the 
great white fields and says enter. Follow 
his directions. 

City after city here in Illinois has hun- 
dreds of our people scattered in them. Take 
for instance Decatur, Illinois. It has from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred of 
our people living in it, and I personally 
know that dozens of them are still loyal to 
the Principals of the Christian Church. 

Is it too painful a process to bring into 
existence new churches, or shall we chal- 
lenge the church that has taken the name 
of the Bride to produce? I verily believe 
that the reason we loose many of our min- 
isters is that they do not have the vision or 
the faith to launch out and consequently are 
hoping to reap where some one else has 
sown. If the Christian Church grows it will 
be because we have great faith and again 
catch the vision of our forefathers. We 
must see a united church and the prayer of 
our Christ answered. 


In a small way I am helping to bring 
about the thing that I have waited and 
longed that the other fellow would do, and 
that is start something worth while to chal- 
lenge the bigness of the spirit which sus- 
tains us and carries us on and upward. 


Will you one and all heed this request? 
Mrs. M. G. Bridges, 950 E. Clay St., De- 
catur, Ill., desires to get in touch with all 
the church clerks in Illinois or elsewhere 
who know of anyone that is living in De- 
catur, who is or has been a member or in- 
terested in the Christian Church. 

Please write her this information at once. 
It will take time to get this thing under way 
which she is interested in but help her all 
you can. 

THOs. C. HOUSE. 

Tuscola, Til. 


What Do You Think? 

Do you think the Metropolitan Conven- 
tion will ever come te be the leader of all of 
our regional conventions? 

I know one man who thinks it will. There 
are two reasons which he is willing to risk. 

His first reason is because it occupies a 
territory which furnishes the greatest field 
of opportunity. It contains approximately 
29,000,000 people. Our Central Convention 
approaches nearer this vast total in the 
States touched by its actual work than any 
of the others. The Central will reveal close 
to 24,000,000. More than sixty-two percent 
of the population of the Metropolitan Con- 
vention is urban, while less than fifty-one 
percent of the Central Convention may be 





found in our cities. In New England the 
proportion is much larger—seventy-eight 
percent. But the total population is only 
somewhat less than 7,500,000. In _ the 
Southern Convention the population of the 
States where we are actually operating is 
slightly more than 12,000,000. But here the 
urban population only represents about 
twenty-three percent. In the Western, 
counting again the States actually touched 
by our work, we have about 14,750,000, 
thirty-seven percent living in urban centers. 
This leaves out of the account more than 
20,000,000, because there are that many in 
continental United States where we have 
not even touched the States represented by 
this great number of our people. Ontario 
is included in the Metropolitan Convention, 
accounting for about 3,000,000 of her quota. 
Though there are vast areas in that 
province unreached by us, we have given it 
the same status in our reckonings as one 
of our States. 

The second reason, is the way the confer- 
ences composing this convention are chang- 
ing their attitude. It is only a very few 
years ago that they were preparing for 
burial. But within two years five churches 
have been added. Plans are now being 
carefully laid for the organization of some 
seven or eight more. Lots have actually 
been purchased in the New York Eastern 
Conference for a church at Selkirk, a new 
railroad town near Albany.. A preliminary 
survey has recently been made in the city of 
Syracuse, in the hope that a second church 
may soon be organized there to give en- 
couragement to the faithful band of heroes 
now laboring under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Professor Dales, in the young 
church which recently voted to join the New 
York Central Conference. Then, too, we 
are looking to Ontario for a new work in 
the city of Toronto. The two churches we 
now have need the fellowship which a third 
church will offer. This third church must 
be located so as to form a link between the 
two existing organizations which are too 
widely separated to secure the best results. 

The city of Rochester will probably be our 
point of approach for inspiring the Western 
New York Conference with new work be- 
gun in an urban center. On what seems 
like good authority we are told there are at 
least four strategic points where a work 
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While it would 
be an eminently wise thing to do to start 
four churches simultaneously in one city, 
we have neither the money nor the men 
with which to launch out on such a whole- 


might be profitably begun. 


sale plan. But what do you think would 
happen to the work begun in a great city 
like Rochester if our people should rise to 
the occasion and actually do what the teem- 
ing harvest field there suggests we might 
do? How we would have the attention of 
the Christian forces of that city at once! 
But the New York Western is beginning to 
think now of actually entering Rochester. 

In the Tioga River Conference Bing- 
hamton suggests a second church. The 
splendid work being done by Rev. A. A. 
Wright and his people indicates possibilities 
at this point of a most challenging char- 
acter. 

In the Rays Hill and Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, Cumberland, Md., seems 
to be the place where the people of that 
enterprising conference have their eyes 
turned. This is a growing city, and suffic- 
iently near existing churches in that con- 
ference to furnish fellowship for the new 
work. 

Fields are so abundant in the New Jer- 
sey Conference that it is not a matter of 
finding a promising field so much as it is 
that of finding some way of entering those 
where the need seems most pressing. Two 
more churches in this conference during the 
next year seems about the minimum ex- 
pectation. 

The Southern and Western Conventions 
have been the challenging leaders who have 
inspired all the rest of us with hope when 
we would otherwise have felt tempted to 
give up in despair. But will they continue 
to stand out in the forefront? 


Not for one minute has this scribe enter- 
tained the opinion that either of these great 
organizations is going to do any less than it 
has been doing in the past. Indeed it will 
not be surprising if each does a finer piece 
of work now that such a splendid start 
has been secured. But my contention is, 
that once the Metropolitan gets fairly under 
way, a different pace will be set than that 
to which we have accustomed ourselves to 
think as a good one. “The King’s business 
requires haste.” Is it too much to expect 
the membership in this Metropolitan Con- 
vention to double within ten years? 

Come on—iet’s go! P. S. SAILER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
Rockingham Christian Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, July 7—The one hun- 
dred first session of our conference will 
be held in Lynn, Mass., with the Bethany 
Memorial Church on Eastern Avenue, Rev. 
Flora M. Neagles pastor, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday October 5-6. A good program has 
been arranged and we anticipate a glorious 
getting together. Make your plans to be 
there with us. We are now nearing the 
close of our conference year. Churches will 
soon receive the blanks for reports. Please 
make them out in full and return them in 
time. Do not forget to send your confer- 
ence expense offering before September 1 
to our Treasurer, Joseph Philbrick, 46 Bridge 
Street, Portsmouth, N. H. — There is always 
something doing with the people who main- 
tain the “old Chapel on the hill.” Our serv- 
ices are being better attended than they have 
for some time. Our sermons are all straight 
gospel talks. Our musical program is of 


unusual interest. Our young men are doing 
their bit in making our services interesting 
and our soloists are very active and much 
appreciated. Our ladies are now getting 
ready for their annual sale, which will be 
held on July 28. — At the close of our Chris- 
tian Endeavor service last Tuesday evening, 
the people attending escorted our pastor and 
his wife home, giving Mrs. Turner a surprise 
eall in honor of her birthday. During the 
call Mrs. Turner was given a sum of money 
as an expression of the good will and fellow- 
ship of the church and community. 
J. Perey Amee. 


INDIANA 

Lebanon, July 15—We had a very fine all- 
day meeting at Osborne Prairie Church July 
11. After Sunday-school, Rev. W. Q. Mc- 
Knight, our missionary to Japan, gave an 
address on the work there. Then the dinner 
and social hour. !1 the afternoon, Brether 
Meckinight and Mrs. McKnight gave interest- 
ing talks on the mission work, which were 
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very much apprecinuted by the people. We 
were very glad to have them with us for the 
day. — This church has some distinguished 
features. It is the place where Rev. J. T. 
Philips of sacred memory preached for four- 
teen years; also the home of Sister Jane Lake 
(Vinson), who was present and offered the 
prayer in the afternoon; and of Rev. J. S. 
Boord. Brother Boord is very helpful as 
teacher of the Bible class.—D. O. Coy, Pastor. 


Wakarusa, July 13—The end of this confer- 
ence year is drawing to a close and our work 
at both of our churches, Broadway and Mill- 
wood, is encouraging. Our work has been 
greatly crippled with sickness., but is com- 
ing on in a fine way. Friday evening, July 2, 
we went to Broadway and met at Mrs. Ham- 
man’s home and organized a young people's 
department. We had a fine group out and 
we are expecting to do some definite things 
through this department in the coming year. 
--— On Sunday the members of the church had 
a surprise for their pastor by having a bas- 
ket dinner at the church and presenting him 
with a most beautiful quilt, quilted in poin- 
settia rose design, which was very much ap- 
preciated by the pastor and family. In the 
three years of service the work has never 
looked more encouraging. The Sunday-school 
has reorganized with Bert Hodge, a fine 
young map, at the head. The pastor delivered 
an address at the interdenominational- Sun- 
day-school convention at Pleasant Hill, June 
28. — We expect to hold our baptismal serv- 
ices August 7. — The Millwood Church is 
moving on in a fine way, the young folks 
rendering a real valuable service for the 
church in their loyalty to the church and 
pastor, always ready to do anything they 


are asked to do. — We expect to hold our 
baptismal services with this church July 18, 
when a number will be baptised. — Both of 


these churches have given their present pas- 
tor a unanimous call to return for next year 
and we are looking forward to a good year 
with them.—J. M. Hartman, Pastor. 


IOWA 


Ferguson, July 7—The Children’s Day pro- 
gram was given at the church the last Sun- 
day in June in a splendid way. Our offering 
to home missions was splendid. — The State 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Marshall- 
town in June was a great convention. Our 
people were well represented. The Ferguson 
Junior group was given a place on the pro- 
gram of the Junior department of the con- 
vention. Miss Doris King is the faithful 
president of our Juniors. She and Miss Hazel 
Paul plan to attend Palmer College next year. 
— Our Daily Vacation Bible School of ten 
days closed last Sunday evening with a fine 
demonstration program. We had seventy- 
six on the roll and an average attendance of 
sixty-four percent. We had seven teachers 
and two helpers. The school was one of the 
finest I have ever been connected with, due in 
large measure to the competent teaching force 
and the genuine spirit of enthusiasm and 
co-operation. We had the use of the school 
building, which proved a great benefit to the 
school’s success. — Our monthly treasurer's 
report last Sunday morning showed all bills 
paid and a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury. Last Tuesday night a week ago a so- 
cial hour preceded by a church business 
meeting was held at the parsonage. Re- 
freshments were served and the business of 
the church transacted. Between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred people were pres- 
ent. — The writer and family and Rev. Rue 
3urnell and family plan to be together on a 
ten days’ fishing trip in northern Iowa soon, 
following next Sunday.—E. C. Geeding, 
Pastor. 


New York Eastern 


The New York Eastern Christian Confer- 
ence met in its Annual Session June 3-6 at 
the Charleston Four Corners Church and en- 
joyed one of the most successful sessions of 
the history of the conference. Quite a num- 
ber of delegates were present for the open- 
ing and the attendance continued to be good 
throughout the program. 

A fine interest in the community was 
aroused in the opening session when Mr. 
Eugene Vunk gave some fine remarks on the 
life of Rev. John Ross, who served as the 
faithful pastor of the Charleston Church for 
fifty years. And this interest in the confer- 
ence was raised to a spirit of reverence and 
devotion by the spiritual messages given 
each morning by Rev. G. A. Conibear. We 
believe these messages were largely re- 
sponsible for the splendid atmosphere that 
prevailed in all of our deliberations. 

Reports from the churches and from the 
various departments showed that construct- 
ive work had been done during the year. 
Kingdom Enlistment Week had been observed 
in several of the churches, increasing the 
membership and the spiritual life. The in- 
creased budget adopted a year ago met with 
a ready response from the churches, the fi- 
nancial receipts being more than double that 
of last year. The executive board reported 
the purchasing of a lot in Selkirk, New York, 
with a view of building a church in that 
rapidly growing center. This action met with 
the hearty approval of the conference. The 
program of the Metropolitan Convention was 
presented and approved. 

A most interesting and helpful part of the 
conference was the forceful messages on 
Stewardship presented by Rev. E. A. Wat- 
kins. So many of the conference people spoke 
repeatedly in appreciation of these addresses 
that we were convinced of the wisdom in 
bringing Dr. Watkins to the conference. The 
President’s address delivered by Rev. W. 
E. Baker presented a very constructive pro- 
gram for the coming year, and was worthy 
of the many expressions of praise which it 
ealled forth. One of the things recom- 
mended in the address was the starting of a 
Living Link Fund in the conference. 

The Woman's Mission Board reported some 
fine work done during the past.year and laid 
plans for a more extensive program during 
the coming year. The addresses given by 
Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, both before the Woman’s 
Board and before the conference, were of the 
nature that inspired our people to a greater 
missionary activity. 

The Young People’s Congress work was as 
interesting as it is new in the conference. The 
Congress, which was organized since our last 
annual session, was responsible for the Satur- 
day evening program. Rev. P. V. Harris pre- 
sented a message which revealed a deep in- 
terest in young life and inspired the youth 
to more active work for the church. 

Dr. Martyn Summerbell delivered a very 
able address on Thursday evening, which was 
followed with a very interesting service. In 
appreciation of his faithful work in the con- 
terence during the sixty years in which he 
has held membership here, Dr. Summerbell 
was presented with an engraved cane. A 
bouquet of roses was then presented to Rev. 
John Clark who has also been a member of 
this conference for a number of years. These 
two devoted servants of the Master were 
then asked to stand on the platform while 
the congregation came forward to extend the 
hand of fellowship. 

A large audience gathered for the Sunday 
morning service and were well repaid for 
coming, by the very inspiring sermon 
preached by Dr. E. A. Watkins. Communion 
was served following this sermon. All pres- 
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The story of Jesus for little 
children in words of one syllable. 
In writing these Bible Stories 
for little children, in monosyl- 
lables, the language of the Bible 
has been adhered to as closely as 
possible. There is a sacredness 
in the very words of Holy Writ 
which children feel keenly; and 
they will listen with much more 
attention to the Bible when it is 
read in church or in the family, 
if they hear the same words with 
which they are already familiar 
in their storybook. The book is 
printed in large, clear, easy-to- 
read type and has numerous 
illustrations in colors that will 
be appreciated by the children. 
Every home in which there are 
children should own a copy. The 
price is placed so low that it is 
within reach of all. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHBISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
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ent carried the conviction that the conference 
session was a very inspiring one and that 
we should be engaged in more extensive work 


for the Master. 
Ray M. Seely. 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Notice is hereby given that amendments to the 
Constitution of The General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church will be proposed at the quadrennial meet- 
ing of said Convention to be held at Urbana, Illinois, 
beginning October 20, 1926, as follows: 


ARTICLE III é 


A restatement of the membership of the Conven- 
tion as provided in Article III so as to include all 
members of the General Board as members of the 
Convention, omitting other references to these _mem- 
bers, but not otherwise changing the membership of 
the Convention. 

ARTICLE IV 

A restatement of Article IV so as to make the 
officers of the Convention consist of a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and the mem- 
bers of the various boards provided for in Article 
VIII, and their term of office to begin at the close 
of the session at which they are elected ; provided that 
the term of office of salaried officers shall begin Jan- 
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uary 1. following the session at which they are 
el § 
ARTICLE V 

A restatement of the duties of the president, elimi- 
nating the provision that the president shall give his 
entire time to the supervision of the interests and 
activities of the denomination, and adding or elimi- 
nating such other provisions as may be deemed 
advisable; also eliminating the provision for the pay- 
ment of a salary to the president. 


ARTICLE VII 
A restatement of the duties of the secretary, adding 
and eliminating such special features as may 
necessary to make the article conform to the action of 
the Convention. 
ARTICLE VIII 


A restatement of Article VIII so as to read as 
follows: 

“The Convention shall include the following 
boards: Missions, Education, Publications, Evan- 
gelism and Life Service, and Finance.” 
Provided that the number and the names of the 

boards may be changed to harmonize with the action 

of the Convention in dealing with matters of organi- 

zation, all other matters to be eliminated from Article 
II. 


ARTICLE IX 

A restatement of Article IX so as to make the 
Executive Committee consist of the president, vice- 
president, secretary, and the treasurer of the Con- 
vention, and the following secrefaries: secretary of 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Colleges, Christian 
Education, Publications, Evangelism and Life Service. 
and Finance. The Executive Committee to constitute 
the board of trustees of the Convention and to exer- 
cise, conduct, and control the corporate powers, busi- 
ness, and property of the Convention. The Executive 
Committee to be the executive agency of the General 
Board and to have such powers and perform such 


duties as may be assigned to it by the General Board . 


or the General Convention. 


ARTICLES X, XI, and XII 

Articles X, XI, and XII deal with mission interests. 
A restatement of these three articles so as to provide 
for the following: 

1. A Board of Mission with a department of Home 
Missions and a department of Foreign Missions, the 
election of necessary officers by the Board of Missions, 
and the duties of said Board. 

3 department of Home Missions to consist of 
six members, one of whom shall be nominated by the 
Woman’s Mission Board, said department to elect a 
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densed in a small volume. 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 





The story of the first century church. 


THE KEY TO THE 
KINGDOM 
by Rev. James Reid, M.A. 





The Beatitudes open the door to the 
heart of Christ. 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 
by Rev. Prof. George Jackson 





Meditations and addresses for the com- 
munion season. 
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OU have often wished to have the great Christian teachings con- 
That wish is realized in this series. 
The authorship is of the best. The subjects are timely and vital. The 
books are convenient and attractive. 


The Titles 


Attractively Bound 


DORAN BOOKS 


IN THE FORM OF A 
SERVANT 
by Rev. Frank H. Ballard, M.A. 


Jesus in his home, at school, with his 
friends. 


OUR FATHER 
by Canon Anthony C. Deane, M.A. 


A fresh and brilliant analysis of the 
Lord’s prayer. 


The CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 
by Rev. James Colville, M.A. 


The basis and expression of Christian 
optimism. 











Each, $1.25 





The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 








president, recording secretary, and other ry 
officers, and to have general charge of the home mis- 
sion program of the General Convention. The duties 
of this department may be set forth more explicitly. 
_3. A department of Foreign Missions, to consist of 
six members, one of whom shall be nominated by the 
Woman's Mission Board, said department to elect a 
president, recording secretary, and other necessary 
officers, and to have general charge of the foreign 
mission program of the General Convention. The 
duties of this department may be set forth more ex- 
plicitly. 

An executive secretary for each of these de- 
partments to be known as the Secretary of Home 
Missions and the Secretary of Foreign Missions re- 
spectively. 

_5. Two proposals will be presented for the elec- 
tion of these secretaries, namely: (a) That the five 
members of the department of Home Missions elected 
by the Convention elect the Secretary of Home Mis- 
sions and the five members of the department of 
Foreign Missions elected by the Convention elect the 
Secretary of Foreign missions, or both secretaries to 
be elected by the Board of Missions, both elections 
being subject to the approval of the General Board. 

(b) That the Convention elect the secretaries of 
these departments. 

ARTICLE XIII 


A restatement of Article XIII so as to provide for 
the following: 

. Board of Education with a department of 
Colleges and a department of Christian Education, the 
election of necessary officers by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the duties of said Board. 

2. A department of Colleges to consist of six 
members, said department to elect a president, re- 
cording secretary, and other necessary officers, and 
to co-operate with the colleges in securing such finan- 
cial assistance as will enable them to meet the re- 
quirements of standardizing agencies and fulfill their 
mission as educational institutions. 

3. A department of Christian Education to con- 
sist of six members, said department to elect a presi- 
dent, recording secretary, and other necessary offi- 
cers; to outline, promote, and direct a program of 
Christian education and training for Christian 
Christian life and service; and to co-operate frater- 
nally with similar departments in other denomina- 
tions, and with organizations having similar objec- 
tives. “af 

4. An_executive secretary for each of these de- 
partments to be known as the Secretary of Colleges 
and the Secretary of Christian Education respectively. 
These executive secretaries may or may not be sala- 
ried officials. 

5. Two proposals will be presented for the elec- 
tion of these secretaries the same as for the election 
of the secretaries in the departments of Home Mis- 
sions and Foreign Missions. 

ARTICLE XIV 


A restatement of Article XIV so as to provide for 
a Board of Evangelism and Life Service to consist of 
six members, said Board to plan, promote, and direct 
a program of evangelism and enlistment for Chris- 
tian service and of fraternal co-operation with similar 
departments in other denominations and with other 





organizations having similar objectives. Proposals 
for the election of an executive secretary will be the 
same as for the above-named departments. The ex- 
ecutive secretary to be known as the Secretary of 
Evangelism and Life Service. 


ARTICLE XV 

A restatement of Article XV so as to provide for 
a Board of Publications to consist of nine members, 
said Board of Publications to be the Board of Trus- 
tees of The Christian Publishing Association, to have 
general charge of the business and property of the 
Association, and to have such power and respon- 
sibiilty as usually belong to such an incorporation. 
The officers of said board to be elected by the board 
itself or by The Christian Publishing Association. 
The president of the Board of Publications to be 
known as the Secretary of Publications. 


ARTICLE XVI 

A restatement of Article XVI so as to provide for 
a General Board to be composed of the officers of 
the Convention, the editor of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, the presidents of institutions of learning en- 
dorsed by the Convention or recognized as co-oper- 
ating with it, and the president, vice-president at 
large, general secretary, recording secretary, and 
treasurer of the Woman’s Mission Board; said board 
to function as the General Convention during the in- 
terim of the meetings of the General Convention, to 
elect such editors and assjstant editors as may be 
needed for the various publications, to fill all vacan- 
cies not otherwise provided for; and to transact such 
other business as is of a general denominational 
character. The president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer of the General Convention to be the 
officers, ex officio, of the General Board. 


ARTICLE XVII 

A restatement of Article XVII so as to provide for 
a Board of Finance to consist of six members, with 
president, recording secretary, and other necessary 
officers elected by the board, with duties as required. 
The two proposals for the election of executive sec- 
retaries above given to obtain in this department 
also. The executive secretary to be known as the 
Secretary of Finance. 


Proposals will be made to change the order in 
which some of the articles appear in the Constitu- 
tion, to make the numbers of the articles correspond 
with the order of arrangement, to give names to the 
articles so as to indicate their contents, to embody 
items of minor importance in By-Laws rather than 
in the Constitution, to use such terms as boards and 
departments with as uniform meaning as_ possible. 
to eliminate or to retain such provisions of the pres- 
ent Constitution as the Convention may endorse as 
constitutional provisions, and to add such new articles 
as the Convention may approve. 

DANIEL B. ATKINSON, 
Chairman of the Committee on Organization. 


Fellowship by Disagreement 


(GROUPS created out of the common be- 
liefs of individuals who compose them 
flourish now just as they probably did in 
the stone age and in the jungle. But a 
group born of disagreement among its mem- 
bers, such as the Nut Club established in a 
New York suburb, is possible only in a 
civilized society—and not very often even 
then, says The Churchman, which deplores 
the fact that the organization in question, 
“unfortunately for our American democ- 
racy,” is probably unique. 

All of the ten members, who _ include 
among others a capitalist and an economic 
liberal, a former coal miner, a minister, a 
prohibitionist, and a single taxer, meet to- 
gether, “have their pet opinions steam- 
rollered by nine other men, and remain 
friendly.” All sorts of things are discussed, 
from divorce to the fourth dimension and 
Mr. Einstein, and each agrees to listen pa- 
tiently to the opposing points of view on 
every question. 

“The Nut Club represents certain values 
that need cultivation in America,” says Th 
Churchman editorially. ‘We are menaced 
by the danger of intellectual mediocrity. We 
are cursed by a fear of thinking. We are 
admonished that we “must have no con- 
troversy.”” The Nut Club proves that cer- 
tain men, at least, can meet regularly, de- 
molish every other man’s point of view with 
heavy artillery, and be better friends, with 
a keener understanding of fellowship, as a 
result. The breaking down of fellowship 




















because people do not agree with us is a 
constant peril in every American organiza- 
tion—except, possibly, the Nut Club. The 
heavens of our organization will not fall if 
our minds do not all run in a common mold; 
providing we give some intensive study to 
cultivating respect for variant points of 
view. 

“Every community in America ought to 
have a Nut Club.” 


Dishonest Tobacco Propaganda 
By Will R. Brown 


N December, 1925, when Red Grange, the 
noted athlete, was at the height of his 
popularity, and different interests were en- 
deavoring to get his endorsement of their 
products, he was induced, fer a considera- 
tion of $1,000, to allow his name to be used 
in a tobacco advertisement. He insisted, 
however, that there should be no insinuation 
in the advertisement that he smoked. 

He was first asked to sign a tobacco testi- 
monial, but would not do so, for he would 
not make a false statement. He said to 
the manager of the tobacco company that 
was willing to purchase a false statement: 

“How can I sign a testimonial for tobacco 
when I know nothing about smoking?” 

Jack Dempsey was once asked for a testi- 
monial for a cigarette brand, and said to 
the agent who approached him: “You 
couldn’t get me to sign that for ten times 
what you offer. I don’t smoke cigarettes 
and never did.” 

Sousa, the famous band leader, once 
brought suit for using his picture, with- 
out his consent, in a tobacco advertisement. 
Other men of note have been offered large 
sums if they would consent either to the use 
of their pictures or their names in such 
ads. John Wagner, veteran short-stop of 
the Pittsburgh Nationals, was offered $500 
for the use of his autographed photograph 
on little cards that could be inserted in 
cigarette boxes. He emphatically refused 
the offer. 

Maria Jeritza, Metropolitan opera singer, 
brought suit against a cigar company for 
$25,000 for using her picture on cigar bands 
for a certain brand. 


Sunday-school Is Not Sufficient 


ITHERTO our chief reliance for religious 

education has been the Sunday-school. 
But it is becoming more and more apparent 
that the Sunday-school cannot by itself 
measure up to the present need. There are 
profound and often disquieting social 
changes in progress. Home life is undergo- 
ing change. The average amount of leisure 
time is rapidly increasing. Commercialized 
amusements, a sensational press, and a 
thousand other noisy factors in modern life 
are complicating the situation. There is a 
strange increase in juvenile delinquency. All 
these elements in the present situation call 
loudly for a more efficient system of reli- 
gious and moral training. There could hard- 
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ly be a more devoted body of workers than 
the officers and teachers of American Sun- 
day-schools. They are doing heroic service, 
but they work under discouraging handicaps. 
There are inherent limitations in a church 
school of one brief weekly session. Suppose 
arithmetic had to be learned in one thirty 
or even sixty-minute session per week, meet- 
ing, let us say, on Monday mornings. What 
degree of efficient mathematical training 
could be expected of such a Monday school? 
And if there is need of twenty-five school 
hours of public school work in the weekly 
program of our boys and girls, how much 
time should be devoted to the chief central 
element in  character-developing study? 
Without a week-day school of religion we 
have, on the average, a sixty-minute Sun- 
day-school session, only thirty minutes of 
which are given to class work. The logic 
of the situation is clear. If the church 
school is to render effective service there 
must be a closer continuity of sessions. A 
week is too long a span to be effectively 
bridged by a pupil’s memory and interest. 
We need at least a few educational piers 
between the Sundays. Time and frequency 
are required for the lessons of religion as 
well as other lessons. 

There are other reasons why the week- 
day school is necessary. The educational 
tone of the church school may be raised by 
the introduction of a_ properly planned 
week-day curriculum. The engagement of 
professionally prepared and paid teachers 
in the week-day schools is significant. This 
movement also makes possible a fraternal 
co-operation of church denominations that is 
likely to be of very great value. A large 
proportion of our week-day schools are in- 
terdenominational, community enterprises, 
and it is hoped that they may let in the 
light of mutual appreciation, where there 
has too often been distrust and jealousy. 
—The Western Christian Advocate. 


The Greatest of These 


QUHEN Paul was a little child at moth- 

er’s side, and began to interpret her 
heart-throbs as she drew him to her breast, 
and began thus to understand that there 
was such a thing in the universe as Love, 
even that love which seeketh not its own 
and suffereth long and is kind—when lit- 
tle Paul did this, he began to lay hold upon 
something more than the outward seeming 
of things; he began to attain to something 
which belonged to the essential, eternal 
side of things; so that in all his later years 
(and, we may dare to say, even after that 
final sword-stroke cleft the way for him 
through all this mortal shadow play into 
the supreme light) he had never to unlearn 
that lesson about Love, or drop the idea 
of it as a lost illusion, or as a symbol of 
something other than itself. Love is Love; 
and even in its earthly manifestations it 
offers us an experience which passes be- 
yond all the seeming of things into the ex- 
ternal substance of life. It lasts on; it 
leads us into the Arcanum, into the secret 
places of the Most High Gwilym O. Grif- 
fith, in “St. Paul’s Life of Christ.” 


Evangeline Booth on Prohibition 


HE Salvation Army officers and workers 

are among the stanchest supporters of 
prohibition. They know better than most 
of us the ruin wrought by strong drink, and 
they know better than most of us the 
blessing that has come from prohibition in 
spite of the fact that the prohibition laws 
are being poorly enforced. Commander 
Evangeline Booth, speaking on “Shall 
America Go Back?” said: 

I hear the answer, this afternoon, com- 
ing as the voice of many waters, from thou- 
sands of homes rehabilitated, from thou- 
sands of wastes reclaimed, from thousands 
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of half-damned souls redeemed; from thou- 
sands of drunkards with manhood regained, 
from smoking flax and bruised reed, the 
chorus thrills on and on until it is caught 
up by ten thousand times ten thousand 
voices of faith and hope and love and 
liberty. Still on and on in jubilant song it 
wings its way. Mothers in the cottage sing 
it, the sick of the hospital join in it, the 
children on the school bench lift it, the con- 
vict in the prison cell catches it, the strip- 
lings of new character in this new day 
shout it. Still on and on it rolls in volume— 
through garret and palace, over hill and 
through dale—on and on, ever onward and 
upward until the dear ones in glory catch 
this refrain and with all the redeemed, their 
faces shining, join their silver tones that 
send their echoes along the everlasting hills, 
fill all heaven with gladness and ring in 
the eternal jubilee—Watchman Examiner. 


The Moon Flower 


HE moon flower is a vine that grows over 

our porch. It is not such a beautiful 
vine, but a peculiarly interesting one be- 
cause of one characteristic. 

The sunflower is named for the sun be- 
cause it seems to love the sun so much. 
Our moon flower is just the opposite. A 
strange melancholy seems to have affected 
it; and, instead of loving the sunshine, it 
seems to hate and shun it. It loves the night 
rather than the day, and blooms in the night 
and for the darkness alone. In the evening, 
just as night is coming on, this strange, 
beautiful flower slowly opens out into a 
lilylike blossom four or five inches in depth, 
and about three inches across the mouth of 
the bell from lip to lip. It has not a touch 
of color—even the heart of it is pure white. 
As the morning breaks, this flower slowly 
folds its white petals together and sleeps, 
never to awaken, except in the new seed that 
forms in its heart. Is it not a strange life 
to live? Yet it is the live God has given it 
to live, and it obeys the will of God. 


Hard though it may be for us to see-the 
wisdom of making a flower to bloom only in 
the night, yet there is a lesson in it for us. 
We are all flowers of God in the world, and 
God has made provision for the night as 
well as for the day. The stars are not 
ashamed because they are made to shine in 
the night—they miss the glory of the sun, 
but still they fill a place. God’s ways are 
not our ways; his ways are much wiser and 
better than ours. We would say that all the 
stars, flowers, and souls in the world have 
a right to live by day. But no; God has 
made some of them for the night, and it is 
better so. 


He has made some of his children to live 
their lives in comparative obscurity—like 
the beautiful flowers that grow in the depths 
of the African wilderness; or the beautiful 
lace-like sea ribbons of all colors that grow 
in the depths of the ocean. Thousands of 
the noblest, purest lives are lived in the 
world, not out in the glare of the world’s 
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gaze, but the obscurity of the home, the vil- 
lage, or the community. These souls are 
faithful, kind, and true; they are self-for- 
getful, uncomplaining; they live out their 
lives in the shadow, serving others. Yet, 
ere the brightness of the world’s day breaks 
and they are permitted to step out into the 
light, they fold their hands and sleep. They 
have lived for God, they have filled the 
place he asked them to fill—Owen F. 
Thompson. 


The Renewal of Our Vows 


WILL pay my vows unto the Lord.” This 

Psalm is a song of thanksgiving for de- 
liverance from death. After passing through 
such experience, if ever, a man thinks seri- 
ously. Afterward he may forget quickly 
and easily. The vows we make in crises 
ought to be fully carried out. Their pay- 
ment results in certain “benefits.” Religion 
is always a “benefit.” It is a noble resolve 
to say “I will pay.” The man who does not 
pay is “no good” in the business world—and 
other where! If you can not depend upon a 
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THE DIRTY DOZEN 


“| heard—" 

“They say—” 
“Everybody says—”" 
*‘Have you heard?—”" 
“Did you hear—?” 

“Isn't it awful—?”" 

“People say—" 

“Did you ever—?” 

“Somebody said—" 

“Would you think—?” 

“Don't say I told you—” 

“Oh, I think it is perfectly terrible!" 


—The Lookout. 
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man’s promise, he is soon eliminated from 
business and the opportunities of life. 

It is a matter of good morals to make 
Everywhere in life, the men who do 
things, the men who lead, the men on whom 
we depend—are the men who dare to prom- 
ise. The lawyer makes his oath when he 
enters the bar; every physician knows the 
ancient oath of Hippocrates; the minister 
takes upon himself solemn vows; young men 
and young women “plight their troth.” It 
is a wholesome and essential habit in life. 
How much have you promised God for his 
“benefits” to you? What duty does the 
recollection of your vows bring to your soul? 
How will you “pay” that which you have 
vowed? Home, citizenship, business, church 
membership, the Christian life; these are all 
shot through with reasonable and vital vows. 
To omit or ignore them is fatal.—Ernest 
Bourner Allen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Just-belong 


HE other day I met a “Mr. and Mrs. Just- 
Belong.” I didn’t recognize them at 
first, but you know how conversation some- 
times gives one a cue. Well, we were talk- 
ing about church, and I asked them about 
their church relationship, and they told me 
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that they belonged to “The Church of the 
Decline.” I inquired their minister’s name 
and found that it was “Rev. Heavy- 
Hearted.” I asked, “Do you attend regu- 
larly?” 

“Well, no, we ought to be ashamed to 
say it, I suppose, but we haven’t been to a 
church or mid-week service in nearly two 
months,” said Mr. Just-Belong rather em- 
barrassed. Then I remembered their name 
—“Just-Belong.” 

“Have you a large family?” I ventured 
to inquire. 

“My, yes,” the husband proudly replied, 
“the ‘Just-Belongs’ are a large, old, in- 
fluential family.” 

I thought to myself: no wonder they 
named the church “The Church of the De- 
cline,’ and that they have Mr. Heavy- 
Hearted for a minister if there is a large 
family of the Just-Belongs. 

I didn’t stop to ask whether Mr. and Mrs. 
Just-Belong were regular contributors to 
the church, or whether they helped carry 
any of the burdens or responsibilities of the 
church, for I had heard that none of that 
family of “Just-Belong” were of much help 
to any church. 

Turning from this man and wife I had 
one great longing in my heart—that those 
people would do something to change their 
name, the name of the church, and the name 
of the minister—Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Peeps at City Life 


AW I can’t come t’day. You tell play 


~“ teacher I gotta sew. We gotta get a 
whole pile o’ pants and vests done so’s I can 
get ’em over to de shop. Fi’ cents a pants 
we get. Sometimes the inspector he comes 
round. Then we gotta hide. No one that 
aint made fourteen yet can sew. I’m goin’ 
to make eleven next month. That’s why me 
and Teeny hide, Teeny’s eight. Well, I 
gotta beat it.” 
Gad 


To Jesus of Nazareth there was only one 
sovereign subject—God. Men today criti- 
cize him because he said little about the 
family, and nothing about art, or commerce, 
or education, or politics, or science, or 
recreation, the great kingdoms of life which 
attract and hold the thought of our day. 
But suppose the supreme need of the world 
is a knowledge of God, and that . . . when 
men accept his conception of God every- 
thing else needed will be added. We have 
no right to condemn him because he did not 
tell us everything, if he told us the one 
thing which is indispensable, and the thing 
which if. followed will lead to everything 
else.—Charles E. Jefferson. 


— 


“Many a man believes that whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap, but 
later in life he does not believe that what- 
soever a man reaps that he also sowed.” 








